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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a Vacation or a 

anywhere in the world; printed informatiog 
concerning any Transportation Line in the 
world, any Hotel in the world, any Pileasure 
or Health Resort in the world, or any Tour to 
any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, by the Recreation Department, 
The Outlook, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York, 


TOURS | 


FOR THE WINTER GO TO 
BERMUDA 


48 hours by elegant Steamships weekly. 
FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES 


28-day trip. 15 daysinthe Tropics. $4 a day for trans- 

rtation, meals, and stateroom. 

UEBEC STEAMSHIP CO,, 39 Broadway, N. Y., or 
THOS. COOK & SONS, Agents. 


RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
request by A. C. BILICKE & CO, 
MIRAMAR caiifornia 

California 
Flag Station on So. Pacific R.R., 4 Miles East 
of SANTA BARBARA 

This beautiful resort opess its Winter season with a fine 
new dining-room added to its already attractive home 

adjacent cottages. Splendid beach, with sea-bathing 
at all seasons. Santa Ynez Mountains, with the famous 
Hot Sulphur Springs, 244 miles distant. Views, drives, 
and rides of incomparable beauty. gaa tennis-court, 
rose garden, and sgmi-tropical foliage. Address 
rs. JOS 


AH DOULTON 
Miramar, Santa Barbara, California (Box 660) 


Connecticut 


MISS SARA P. TINGLEY 


who has had several. years’ experience in the care and 
training of young children, at home and in the Kinder- 
garten, will receive into her home at 


Maple Farm, Windham, Conn. 


a limited number of children from 3 to 6 years of age, 
and will take children whose parents may wish to travel. 


| Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Cole.: The Antlers 


Iilustrated book, describing Springs, sent on 
request by E. BARNETT, Proprietor. 


District of Columbia 


Thirteenth St., bet. 
THE ARDMORE Piittcenth 
Washington, D.C. Family hotel; central: location; con- 
venient to cars and places of interest ; no liquors. Terms, 
$1.50 to $2.50 per day. T. M. HALL. 


Massachusetts 


Dr. Allan Mott Ring 


Receives at his Sanatorium, Arlington Heights, 
Mass., eight miles from Boston, a limited number of 
selected cases of Nervous DISEASE in both sexes, as well 
as convalescents, and persons requiring Rest from Over- 
work or other causes. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. 


Minnesota 


OTEL RYAN, St. Paul, Minn.—Leading hotel 
of the city. Cuisine of superior excellence. Fire- 


New Jersey 


THE NEW ENGLEWOOD 


ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


_This hotel, only 30 minutes from New. York, with all 
city conveniences, including gas, electric bells, steam 
heat, etc., is open all the year; special rates will be made 
to parties remaining during the winter. For circular an 
particulars address FRANK C. SAFFORD, Proprietor. 


The BRENTFORD 


Cor. Madison Ave. and Sixth St. LAKEWOOD, N.J. 
October to June. Address Miss A. M. MYERS. 


THE BUCKINGHAM 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
First-class; fates moderate; circulars. 


£E’LL Help You 
Plan a Pleasure-Trip 


How many of our readers there are who dread the beginning of a vacation 
or of a railroad journey because of time-tables, railroad connections, absence of 
information regarding localities, hotels, etc. ! 

We place at your disposal full information regarding any resort in the coun- 
try and how to get there from your home. In other words, we give you the 
benefit of the personal observation of our representatives in different resorts 
in the country, with printed matter regarding any locality you desire to visit, if 
such matter is issued. We cordially extend to you this privilege free of charge. 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT, T'S OUTLOOK 


13 ASTOR PLACE, N. Y. 


WINTER SANATORIUM 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, pine: 
salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydropathic baths» 
electricity in all its forms; massage. * Open fireplaces ; sun parlor; 
electric bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or without 
treatment. Address H.J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, New Jersey. 


New Jersey 


New York 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


One block east of ‘ The Lakewood.”’ n freplaces sun 
parlor, electrical treatment, massage. rs. E, HARRIS. 


LAKEWOOD, New Jersey 


Laurel House 


NOW OPEN | 


PORTER & JUDD, Managers 


THE PARK VIEW 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. | “#45: W,Wooptann, 


HEALTH RESORT 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J. 


Pure air, pure water, no malaria. Open year round. 


Terms $2 per day, $7 to $10 per week. 
per R. FOWLER, Prop. 


New York 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
(ESTABLISHED IN 18s8.) 
Elevated location, 1,200 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 


the beautiful Genesee Valley. 
Personal Care of experienced Physicians. Al] 


valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 


tion, and amusement. 

Elegant fire-proof main building and twelve cottages. 
Asphalt Roof promenade. Steam heat, open fires, electric 
bells, safety elevator, telegraph, telephone. Cuisine under 
supervision Emma P. Ewing, of Chautauqua 

ng ool, 

On line D., L. & W. R. R., between New York and 
Buffalo. Open all the year. For illustrated circular, etc., 
address ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec'y, 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


f popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open 
places, sun-parlor an promenade on the roof. Suites of 
rooms with private baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial appliances. New Turkish an ussian 
baths never surpassed in Orientai elegance and complete- 
ness. Send for illustrated circ 


South Carolina 


PINE FOREST INN 


WINTER RESORT 
Summerville, South Carolina 


OPENS NOVEMBER 15,1893 _. 
HARVEY S. DENISON, Manager 
A_new substantial and elegant property AMIDST 
THE PINES, unlimited attractions. 22 miles from 
CHARLESTON, frequent trains. 
New York office, Murray Hill Hotel. 
Chicago office, Hotel Richelieu. 


COURT, Camden, S. C.—Old-fashioned 

Southern home, beautifully situated, half a mile from 
Conot, post-office, etc. rming walks and drives. No 
malaria. Sandy soil and pines. For terms, Northern 


references, and printed matter address 
Mrs ROGER GRISWOLD PERKINS. 


TRAVEL = 
MEDITERRANEAN 


EXPRESS LINE 


f 13-16,000 H.P. 


Magni 
Re a“ service beginning Nov. 
to ALGIERS, NAPLES, and GENOA. Also from 
pew Fork via Algiers and Naples to ALEXAN DRI ’. 
gyPpt. 
Grand ORIENT FXCURSION 
per Fuerst Bismarck, from New York, Feb. 1, (94. N 
Steamers hold the record for fastest time between New 
York and the European Continent. T 
lings and Price-list, Illustrated Pamphlet, and Trav- 
elers’ Guide sent free to any address. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET CO. 


37 Broadway, New York. | 125 La Salle St., Chicago. 
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Walter’s Sanitarium 


Walter’s Park, Berks Co., Pa. 


Wernersville Station, Philadelphia & 
Reading R.R., only 4% hours from New 
York; 2% from Philadelphia. 


On the Mountain Side 


The most delightfully located of all 
Sanitariums for the summer season. 
Views “ equal to anything in Europe or 
America.” “ Air equal to Colorado, 
without its dust.” The purest and 
sweetest spring water from granite rock 
high up on mountain side. 


WALTER’S PARK 


a magnificent mountain park of 400 


bling brooks. 
does scant justice. 


Piné, chestnut, and dogwood groves. 


acres. 


Fruits and flowers, orchards and 

gardens, enormous bowlders and_ bab- 
Extensive buildings, to which the above 
Extensive steam and hydraulic machinery for the Swedish Movements. 
Large, Permanent Batteries for electric and galvanic treatment 


This institution is fountain- 


head of The Massage Treatment, which we have continuously applied for more than 20 years. 


We graduate skilled operators from our School of Massage. 
35 years’ experience with sanitary methods, 20 
moderate for first-class accommodations. 


by application to 


ears in their own institution. 


Ilustrasedl Catalogue and circulars free to any address 
WALTER'S SANITARIUM, Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 


Our chief physicians have had 
Terms very 


Travel 


THE DIRECT ROUTE 
between CHICAGO and 


DES MOINES 


DAILY TRAINS 
with Free Reclining Chair Cars 
and Palace Sleeping Cars 
Through without change. 


PERFECT TRACK and EQUIPMENT 


All Agents sell Tickets via the 
Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


_W.H. Newman, J.M. Whitman, W. A. Thrall, 
3d Vice-Pres, 


Gen. Manager. Gen. Pas. &Tkt.Agt. 


THOSE answering an adver- 

tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and the 
Publisher by stating that they 


Saw the Advertisement in THE 
OutLoox. 


Travel 


Perfect road-bed, four tracks, fine 
cars, elegant service, quick time, and 
Grand Central Station—all by the New 
York Central; the best line between 
New York or Boston and Cleveland, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
Chicago. 


For a copy of one of the “ Four- 
Track Series”? send two 2-cent stamps 
to George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 


Brass Bedsteads 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver, and 
Iron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 

Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty. 


THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO. 


Successors to 
The Rost. S. Goutp Co, and W. T. Mersereau Co., 
261 & 263 Canal St., New York 
200 Feet East of Broadway. 


SARATOGA VICHY 


Very refreshing 
in the 
Szck Room. 
Fever patients can 
take this Water 
with 
perfect safety. 


For circulars address 
SARATOGA 
VICHY SPRINGS CO. 
Saratoga Springs, 

N. Y. 


Face blemishes are unnatural. A smooth 
skin, free from pimples or oiliness, is a charm. 


Omfort Powder 


is a marvelous skin healer. It positively cures 


Eczema, Itching, ; 


Chafing, Bad 
Burns, 
A Chafing Baby, bel So * Feet, 
Irritation under Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 
Send 4c. in stamps for sample. Sold by drug- 
gists. Price, 50 cts. per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
COMFORT SOAP, the Best Baby Soap, 26 cts. a a cake. 
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King’s Windsor Asbestos 
Cement Dry Mortar 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, OWN ERS, AND OCCUPANTS OF HOUSES 

Since the completion of five of the six sides of every room, hall, and closet consists of plaster, there is nothing m the 
economy of building upon which so much depends for neatness, elegance, and durability as perfect walls and ceilings. 
Yet, until the production of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement Dry Mortar (and that, too, at a price not exceeding the 
ce’ st of fair common wall plaster), this feature in the art of building had not kept pace with other building improve- 


ments. 
EXPLANATION RELATING TO OUR DRY MORTAR 
Within the past three or four years we have made and sold about a million and a half barrels of our wall material 
known as KING’S WINDSOR ASBESTOS CEMENT, with which masons have mixed their own sand ; but, find- 
ing that in some instances they have disregarded our directions as to the amount and quality of sand to be used with it, 
and not being thus able to guarantee results without having control of the guantity and guality of this essential in- 


gredient, we have, therefore, recently established in connection with our Mills an extensive SAND PLANT, and now . 


incorporate with our famous cement not only a suitable guality but correct quantity of the best selected, silicious, 
sharp bank sand, being itself first systematically treated—that is, thoroughly screened, washed, and kiln-dried—thus 
providing a reliable and perfect wall material, ready for use, except the addition of water by the sana aes this is 
our WINDSOR ASBESTOS CEMENT DRY MORTAR. 


ASSURANCE OF PERFECT WALLS AND CEILINGS 


By this method, together with accurately proportioning all the ingredients (by automatic weighing of the same), we 
are now fully enabled to control the proportion, guantity, and quality, and homogeneous incorporation of al/ the 
materials, and thereby to guarantee perfect Walls and Ceilings. 


HOW COMMON PLASTER IS MADE 

The Indispensable Requisites in the Production of Wall Plaster, of whatever nature, are: 1st, proces email and 
preparation of the materials, especially the samd: 2d, proper proportions of the ingredients; and 3d, thorough and 
homogeneous mixing of the same. * Neither of these requisites are or can be strictly or approximately complied with 
in making wall plaster by the usual means. The sand is seldom well selected, is never treated (that is, properly 
screened, washed, and dried): the materials are proportioned by guess, without pretension to the least accuracy, and 
never but partially incorporated or mixed—to do either of which by Aand labor would be too expensive, and absolutely 
impossible on or at the premises where the plaster is to be used. Nothing short of an extensive plant and steam 
power renders it possible to produce properly made Wall Plaster, and this is why we can produce a setae superior 
material for even less than a poorer article. 


RELATIVE COST OF OUR CEMENT AND COMMON PLASTER 


Though our material is infinitely superior to any wall plaster made of lime, hair, and sand, or other ingredients, our 
method of production enables us to more than compete with the cost of a fair quality of common (or any other) wall 
plaster, as will appear. The materials and labor for lathing, cornices, center-pieces, and finishing coat, and the labor 
for applying the plaster that constitutes the scratch and brown coats of given thickness, will cost the same whatever 
be the kind of plaster used for the scratch and drown coats; therefore, the relative cost of our Windsor Cement Dry 
Mortar and Common Plaster is narrowed down to the comparative cost of common plaster (for scratch and brown 
coats) stacked, wet up, and tempered, ready for the hod; and the cost of our Windsor Cement Dry Mortar, deliv- 
ered,'also ready to wet u~. Yor comparison we will take Col. Gilmore’s Formula for common plaster, which is 
employed for Government work and cited in Form Books as standard: Lime, 4 casks, at $1.10; Hair, 4 bushels, at 
as cents; Sand, 7 loads, at 75 cents; labor for mixing, stacking, and tempering, $3.75—amounting to $14.15 for 100 
square yards, or 14 15/100 cents per square yard. Our material delivered at the building, at our price. $6.70 per ton 
(after deducting rebate for bags returned), for 624g sq. yds. is 10 72/100 cts. per sq. yd.—showing a difference in 


favor of our material of 3 43/100 cts. per sq. yd. This comparison refers to %-inch ground work on wood lath, and. 


holds goed on all other lathing, brick walls, etc. 


ADVANTAGES IN FAVOR OF WINDSOR CEMENT DRY MORTAR OVER 
COMMON HAND-MADE PLASTER 


Though so far superior to all other wall plasters, it costs no more than common plaster, and, therefore, can be uni- 
versally afforded and for all classes of buildings. Itis three times stronger—three times harder—free from acid or 
any other corrosive or otherwise injurious chemicals. The water with which it is wet up is largely taken up by the set, 
and does not, therefore, evaporate, and so saturate the wood-work of the structure. It adheres stronger to brick, all 
kinds of lath and lother building {materials—is more easily applied—saves time, as the carpenters can almost immedi- 
ately follow the plasterers—is not injured by frost after it has once set. Asitis wet-up within the structure, the plas- 
terers are not delayed by storms or freezing temperature. It can be used and finished in any way that ordinary plaster 
can—registers, thimbles, etc., can be cut in without extended injury—nails can be driven into it without blemish. It 
relieves Architects and Owners of apprehension and anxiety attendant upon the uncertainty of securing good walls and 
ceilings by the use of hand-made and half-made lime-and-hair plaster. It is particularly adapted for setting tiles, slabs, 
floor brick, topping off chimneys, and the like—can be applied without special skill and byany.plasterer. Walls and 
Ceilings made of our Cement are stronger, harder, tougher, more tenacious and clastic—will'not pit, chip, crack, or fall 
off—are less porous and therefore less absorptive of water, moisture,and germs of disease, hence more wholesome and 
sanatory and less expensive to paint—are free from filthy tropical cattle hair, asbestos being used for fiber. They are fire, 
water, vermin, and germ proof—being harder, are not easily defaced—being smoother, are more agreeable to touch and 
vision—being water-proof, can be cleaned by washing—and they obviate heavy cost of repairs. 

Because of the superior strength, adhesion, tenacity, and elasticity of our Windsor Cement, it is applicable to fac 
tories, printing-houses, etc., on which common plaster would not’stand the jar. 

Send for complete treatise on the subject of ‘NEEDED IMPROVEMENT IN PLASTER FOR WALLS 
AND CEILINGS.” 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State Street, NEW YORK 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 


TIFFANY GLASS& DECORATING COMPANY 


PURNISHERS- & -GLASS- WORKERS - DOMESTIC: & -ECCLESIASTICAL- 


‘DECORATIONS: ‘MEMORIALS: 


TO: 341 ‘FOURTH: AVENUE: NEW: YORK: 


26 John St., N. 


150 OTHER STYLES. 


F The Old Rellable Standard Pen, No. 043. 


STERBROOK FALCON 


| THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFA 
$6.00. Gor BTAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 


WATCHES 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Catalogue or circular of any School 
in America (if issued) and the time- -tables 
of the routes you would use in traveling 
from your home to the school, SENT FREE 
on request. Write, stating what school or 
what class of schools you wish to know 
about, addressing Educational Department, 
The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ ACEYCY 


Oldest and best k 
Established 1855. 3 N. ¥. 


Mary B. Whiton, A.B., ana Lois A. Bangs 
43 West 47th Street, N.Y. 


Academic Classes for Girls 


Established to prepare. eed all colleges for wome 
Preparatory and Primary Classes. Resident students. . 


TUITION by an guperienced tutor, 
gradu ‘ tua ants prepared for 

scientific schools wo re t ? 
ceiv Address HERMAN DrRISLER,9 East NY. 


55 West 47th St., New York City 


MISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Mrs. SARAH H. EMERSON, rig ]. A few boardin 
pupils taken. Reopens Oct. 


HE MISSES GRINNELUL’S Day School for 
Girls, 22 East sath St., reopens Oct. 5. Primary, 
Academic and Collegiate depts. Special courses. Kir- 
dergarten, Oct. 10. Fourteenth year. 


A TEACHER WITH LARGE EXPERIENCE 


desires private c Pupils in English branches and French, 
Address Mrs. M.C. HO DGES. 122 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 


MISS SPENCE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls 
Wess N, Y. City. Primary, Academic, and Col- 


lege Preparatory Courses. Special students admitted. 
more — eight pupils constitute any class. 


La 


AR. EN DEPARTMENT of the 

ACHERS’ COLLEG E—A two years’ course 

alia number of students limited. Privilege of elect- 

ing work in ten departments of the College. Application 

von A be made at once for places in the class opening Sep- 

tember, 1894. For entrance in the peseent ear applica- 
tion may be made not later than October 20 

9 University Place, tae York City. 


MADEMOISELLE VELTIN 
Day School for Girls 


will reopen October 5, at its new, specially constructed 
fire-proof building, 


160 AND 162 WEST ‘74th ST., N. Y. 


| Connecticut 


CURTIS FOR YOUNG BOYS. 

—$500. 19th year. so-page circular tells what 

means for a! boy ormation of character 
t w DO 

stands EDERICK 8. CURTIS. (Yale 

Brookfield Center, Conn. 


THE OLD OAK HOMESTEAD 


has been sufficiently enlarged $99 admit of three more young 
pis in e famil school of Mrs. James C. BEECHER, 
‘leventh_ year. and music specially | we 
taught. Forcirculars address Coscob in. Greenwich, Conn. 


OODSIDE SEMINARY, Hartford, Conn. 
’ t rms, umbe 
1893. SARA J. SMITH, , Prin. 


Illinois 


THE LORING SCHOOL 
University-Preparatory. (Established 1476.) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Y Ladies and Children. For further particulars ad- 
dress "Tux LoRING SCHOOL, 2435 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


Massachusetts 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
No charge to school officials poachers: Manage. 


THE ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
LOWELL, MASS. 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal. 


MR. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


boys. 2sth year. Reva 
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Terms 


The Outlook is a weekly 
Family Paper, containing this 
week forty -eight pages. The 
subscription price is Three Dol- 
Jars a year, — in advance. 


e is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. For all other 
countries in the Postal Union 


_ add $1.56 for postage. 

New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—WWe do not send 


receipts for subscriptions unless 
: uest is accompanied with PAGE PAGE you want 
the req pan 
The date on your label COVER PORTRAIT: Two Homes.—IlI. Myrtle’s Home. 
stamp. e date on your to use as 
will indicate within two weeks Charles Francois Gounod....... 741 By Rachel Dunkirk _.......... 766 | 
that the remittance was re | -HE WEEK...... 747 A Remarkable Collector 
ceived. EDITORIAL: Here and Elsewhere ... ...... 767 Holiday Gifts 
‘‘A National Calamity”’..... 752 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON : 
Remedies for Lawlessness..... 752 
arles Francois Gounod....... 752 
and er The Bible Modern Criticism 753 of Resurrection. 
ven, an y Lyman 
CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES: of all sorts useful to 


notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 


scribers wishing The Outlook Poetry : An 


stopped at the expiration of Clara Brewster Potwin venas 757 Conscience in Politics ; Min- 
their subscriptions should noti- Professor Benjamin Jowett. By isters and Morals; Evangelis- 
fy us to that effect; otherwise Norman H. Smith ........... 757 tic Meetings in Chicago ; The 


we shall consider it their wish 


to have it continued. the Law. 


LL.D. 


How to Remiit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 


NEW:SERIES-OF “TH® CHRISTIAN-UNION 
“ We propose to take ground on the universal reality, the indestructible 


religious nature, which is as much a part of creation as the globe itself 
and its physical properties, and far more important.” 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


“ All the Lord gives us is opportunity ; we are to do the rest.” 
LAWSON VALENTINE. 


A Journalist on Journalism: 
Address by Charles A. Dana 754 

In the Land of Tyranny. By 
the Rev, F. E. Clark. ........ 756 


Lawlessness and the Reason of 


A-Famity Paper 


Coma 28 October, 1893 


October Rose. By . 


Austin Abbott, 


The Greater Glory. 
XXXIV. By Maarten Maartens 760 


“INOW IS 


Outlook: 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: 
Death of Dr. Schaff; Cardinal * 
Gibbons; Professors Briggs 
and Smith; The Parliament 
of Religions in New York ; 


the lime 


to plan, 
without hurry or 
worry, 
. just what 


Books and 
Periodicals 


buyers of books 
supplied 
to every reader of 
The Outlook, 


rotherhood of Christian Uni- 


ty at Chicago........ 
. 758 Evangelical Alliance Meetings. 774 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS: 
American History from an Eng- 


by the 
Book-Buyers’ Union. 


Draft, Express Order, Money lish Standpoint 775 
Order, payable to order of THE THE HOME: Minor Notices ........ 776 
OUTLOOK COMPANY. Cash 793 Literary Notes..............-. 797 
and Postal Notes should be By Books Received. 777 Any book you want 
A Solution Offered .......... .. 764 WITH OUR READERS: sent, postpaid, 
ecial Represent: ing. By Martha McCulloch .-—Notes an 779 on recei 
the count Corres ond- Oussiat and the Wampum ABOUT 7 
P Belts.—I. By F. S. Palmer.. 766 BITS OF FUN ................ 786 pubiusner's price. 


ence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


Nt 


Copyright, 1893, by The Outlook Company. 


Entered as second-class matter in the New York Post-office. 


EAE OS 


BOOK-BUYERS' 
UNION 


THE OUTLOOK CO. 
13 Astor Place, New York 


Massachusetts 


New York 


H aC ROOL FOR 30 BOYS. DUMMER 
ACADEMY, South Byfield, Essex Co., Mass. 
h year. Fite for a College or ‘Scientific School. 
arm of Oper x0 acres belongs to and adjoins Academy 
grounds. Good facilities for salt-water bathi ry — boat- 
ing. Tutoring done through she | the summer. 
We PERKINS. Mester. 


Wellesley Home School for Boys 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 
Fits for college. Terms, $500. Rev. Epw. A. BENNER. 


New Hampshire 


COLBY ACADEMY 
New London, N. H. 


Health in a beautiful, New 
ove thesea. Building heate stea 

nnual : Students ®200. Send for a catalogue. 
Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President. 


AURORA, N. Y. 


CayugaLake Military Academy 


Fall term — Sept. 13, 1893. For illustrated circular 
dress 


Coi. C. J. Wricut, B.S., A.M 
or ALFRED K. MCALPINE, A.M., § Principals. 


New Jersey 


7." TOWNSEND’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Circulars sent on application. ege preparation. 


HE HENRY C. DE MILLE PREPARA- 
ceumtoee BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
and pt J., opens Oct. 3d, 1493. Full classical 
courses. The modern languages, theory of 
includ, and complete course in art and culture 
“ ed ie regular school work. No extras. Gym- 

m. Grounds of 76acres. Send for catalogue to 
Mrs H.C. DE MILLE. 


CHAS. F. YOUNG’S 
SCHOOL OF 


Stenography and Typewriting 


SHORTHAND IN THREE MONTHS 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE—Five courses, with preparatory, for young 
women dnd girls. Superb buildings and appointments. 
Rates properpona! rom date of admission. See cata- 


logue. JOS. E 


. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y 


New York 


Jamaica, LI, Union Hall Seminary 


8am ear begins Sept. 21, 1893. A school 


for girls, ten miles from New Y 
Miss S. A MUNTTING, Principal. 


SEMINARY. Special fer to boy, girl, or student 
who sends stamp and names QOutlook ot run for profit. 
Tuition free. $50, ,000 bidg. Opportunity rises 
you. No one need lack education. o. Granvil, ‘ 


Pennsylvania 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. 37th year opens Sept. 27. Academical 
an college be pre Sparatos courses. For circular address 

é A B. RICH ARDS, Principal. 
Miss TRA LOUISE TRACY, A. uM Associate Prin. 


Mechanical Drawing 


MECHANICS, MINING, PROSPECTING, ARITH- 
rein ETC., may be studied at Home. Write for 


REE circular to THE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 


MECHANICS, Scranton, Pa. 


LA Correspondence 
School of Law. 
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STE RLAUNG 


Silversmiths, 


Presented by 
The New York Yacht Club 


to 

Captain Charles J. Paine 7 

in grateful recognition of his unequaled skill and N EW YO R K. 
ability, thrice defending America’s Cup. : 


Solid: Silver 


WHITING MFG Go. 


“VOLUNTEER Broadway & 18th St. 


The New York Yacht Club 


E to 
Captain Charles J. Paine 
to commemorate the Ag nig of his sloop Mayflower 
over cutter Galatea in America’s Cup races, © 
September. 


| ‘Thee hele 


for the constantly increasing 
popularity of the Franco- 
American Soups, are, 

ist. Such Soupscannot be 
made at home whatever may 
be the cost or trouble. 

2d. Their high quality 
has never been approached 
by other makers. 

3d. Their price is mod- 
erate, 


Sample can, your choice, mailed on re- 
ceip. olf postage 14 cents. 

M ock Turtle, Ox Tail, Consomme, Tomato, 
Freneh Bouillon, Ch icken. Chicken Gumbo, 
Julhenne, Printanier, Mutton Broth, Mulli- : 

atawny, Vegetable, Beef, Pea, Clam Broth, uN ii} AOU 


ding.’’ Sample 14 cents. 


Franco-American Food Company, 
West Broadway & Franklin St, New York. 


SAPOLIO 


Criterion and Parabolon MAGIC LANTERNS 


and Stereopticons, Oil, Lime, or Electric Light, Views of World's 
Fair, Scripture, Temperance and other subjects for profitable pub- 


lic lectures or private talks. Tuk 
Catalogues 16 Beekman St.. Ne 
irhe. J. B COLT & CO. 189 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


RHEUMATISM 
CURED 


BY USING ONE BOTTLE 


YELLOW PINE COMPOUND 


hes 
| 


oF PARIS. FRAME 
OFFICE FACTORY ew york, J 


RANKLIN erway. NEW Y 


“WHERE DIRT GATHERS, 


i 


‘2222 


A BICYCLE FOR 


$3.00 


24-INCH, $3.50 
28-INCH, $4.00 
Well made and durable. 
Will send direct to cor- 
sumer on receiptof price. 


I, A. WESTON & CO. 


JAMESVILLE, N. Y. 


n or treatise. 


LLEGHENY, Pa. 
For sale by all druggists. 


The 


ANVIL 


and 


SHUTTLE 


IDEAL KEYBOARD 


Hammonp 


The Typewheel Improved 
Manifolding and Perfect Touch 


UNIQUE! 
PEERLESS! 


UNIVERSAL KEYBOARL 


Full particulars from 


Hammond Typewriter Co. 


447-449 East 52d Street 
NEW YORK 


YELLOW PINE EXTRACT CO. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 


preparation of 


BAKER & C0.’S 


which is absolutely 
a} pure and soluble. 
It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
nomical, costing less than one cen ; 
It is delicious, nourishing, ard EASILY 
DIGESTED. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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The Week 


the past week for breaking the dead- 
lock in the United States Senate. One 
practically emanated from Senator Sher- 
man. In a brief and pungent speech, 
he declared that it was the duty of the 


Democratic majority to get together and come to some ~ 


agreement on the financial situation, and then to pass what- 
ever measure they could agree upon; or, if they could 
agree on nothing, acknowledge that, as a party, they were 


hopelessly divided, and therefore incompetent to admin- - 


ister the trust which the people have reposed in them. 
Probably as a result of this speech, a proposed compro- 
mise was circulated in the Senate for signatures. As 
reported in the daily press, it involved the following points : 


First—That the Sherman Act, including its purchasing clause, shall 
be continued in force until October 1, 1894. 

Second—That on and after the passage of the amendment there 
shall be coined all the seigniorage of the bullion now deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States, and that the money resulting from the 
coinage of such seigniorage shall be covered into the Treasury. 

Third—That on and after the passage of this amendment there 
shall be no further issue of Treasury notes and greenbacks of a less 
denomination than ten dollars, and all notes of less denomination than 
ten dollars now in existence shall be retired when presented to the 
Treasury for redemption. In lieu thereof shall be issued silver cer- 
tificates. 


For the non-expert reader we may explain that nearly 


_ $50,000,000 a year has been expended under the Sherman 


Act in the purchase of silver, that the silver has been pur- 
chased at such a rate as to give the Government silver 
sufficient to coin nearly $70,000 000 each year, of standard 
value, and that the second clause above proposes to coin 
the difference—that is, the equivalent of $20,000,000 a 
year, 

The other plan proposed to break. the deadlock is that 
of Senator Hill, of this State. It is more radical, will 
strike some of our readers as more revolutionary, but is, 
in our judgment, more statesmanlike. He proposes to 
amend the rules of the Senate so as to enable the majority 
to enact legislation after a reasonable time has been given 
for discussion. And he claims that the majority have a 
right to make such a change in the rules, and for that 
purpose may put an end to all merely dilatory debates 
and dilatory amendments. He concedes, as we understand 
him, that any existing measures must be debated under 
the rules, but the rules do not and cannot prevent the 
majority from changing the rules, whenever, in their judg- 
ment, the interests of the public service require. We 
quote from a reported interview with him: _ 

“I take the broad position that the right to change the rules of the 
Senate is the right of the highest privilege, a constitutional right of 


which the Senate cannot be deprived by debate, delay, technicalities, 
or the provisions of existing rules. To effect the desired change the 


.WO methods have been proposed during. 


presiding officer must be impressed with this view of the case, and he 


must have the support of forty-three Senators at his back. When 


these two results are surely obtained, the rules can properly be changed, 
and the Repeal Bill can be passed without another day’s delay or 
debate. ‘There is nothing revolutionary about this procedure. It is 
strictly according to elementary parliamentary principles.” 

We have no doubt that in this position Senator Hill is 
right—theoretically. ‘The Senate has no right so to bind 
itself that it cannot do the work which the people have 
given it to do. One generation cannot, by any rules it 
may adopt, prevent the majority in another generation 
from exercising the functions and discharging the responsi- 
bilities which are devolved upon the Senate by the Consti- 
tution. ‘To say that the majority in a legislative body may 
disregard its rules in the enactment of legislation is not 
the same as to aver that it may change those rules despite 
the attempt of a minority to thwart the change by dilatory 
methods. ‘The practical difficulty in the way is that the 
majority in the Senate in favor of unconditional repeal is 
loosely organized and not very earnest. It is composed 
of Republicans and Democrats, unaccustomed to act to- 
gether, suspicious of each other, and each party afraid lest 
the action taken shall operate to the credit of the other. 
But if that majority is united and sufficiently in earnest, it 
has the fower at any time to demand a vote upon a change 
in the rules, to call to order any one interposing merely 
dilatory tactics, to appeal from the decision of the presid- 
ing officer, and, if he declines to entertain the appeal, to 
reverse his decision, and so to compel a vote. And we 
have no doubt that it has both a moral and a constitu- 
tional ~7g¢ to exercise this power, and so emancipate itself 
from bondage to its own rules. 


Interest in the debate on Chinese exclusion centered in 
the speeches of Mr. McCreary, of Kentucky, who framed 
the pending measure, and Mr. Geary, of California, who 
framed the present law. The McCreary Bill, it will be 


remembered, extends for six months the period during © 


which the Chinese may register, and defines more specific- 
ally the term “laborer,” as used in the Exclusion Act. Mr. 
McCreary’s speech was a calm statement of the circum- 
stances under which 93,000 Chinese out of 106,000 in this 
country failed to register within the time fixed by the 
Geary Law. They were advised by eminent lawyers, he 
said, that the act was unconstitutional, and several mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court shared in that opinion. ‘To 
punish by deportation those who failed to conform with a 
law so doubtful would be both inhuman and out of har- 
mony with the Nation’s purpose in enacting the law. For 
these reasons he justified the attitude of the Administration 
toward the law, and urged that the moral sense of the 
country demanded that the time of registration be extended. 
Mr. Geary took care not to deny this last proposition. He 
declared that he was ready to vote for the McCreary Bill if it 
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_ were so amended as to assure the Pacific Slope that it was 
in good faith intended to restrict the Chinese population 
to those persons now here. Mere certificates of registra- 
tion, he urged, would not accomplish this. They would 
be interchangeable. It was absurd, he argued, to denounce 
the requirement of a photograph as a humiliation of the 
Chinese. The Chicago Exposition had required the photo- 
graph of the recipient to accompany certain classes of 
passes issued, and nobody objected excepting one National 
Commissioner. In large measure Mr. Geary’s speech wasa 
protectionist argument against Chinese labor (ignoring the 
fact that the Chinese produced more wealth than they 
received in payment) and a vigorous denunciation of the 
Administration for not enforcing the law until it was 
changed by Congress. He contrasted the attitude of 
Attorney-General Olney with that of Mr. Bates, the Attor- 
ney-General under Mr. Lincoln, who recognized that he was 
sworn to enforce even the Fugitive Slave Law so long as 
it was on the statute-books. Mr. Bowers, a Republican 
Representative from California, took substantially the same 
position as Mr. Geary, and went so far as to declare that 
the passage of the McCreary Bill in the form in which 
it was presented would destroy both the old parties within 
his State. All amendments to the McCreary Bill were 
rejected by overwhelming majorities, and the measure 
passed the House with but nine dissenting votes. 

The campaign in most of the States is more than usu- 
ally apathetic, even for an “off year.’”’ ‘The absence of 
party lines on the question uppermost at Washington has 
allayed partisan feeling throughout the country. The 
issue between a protective and a revenue tariff is in many 
States clearly defined in the platforms, but voters cannot 
become aroused upon it when Senators are so indifferent 
to it that many Republicans are ready to give the Admin- 
istration Democrats the weapon of closure, no matter 
what its effect upon tariff legislation. In Massachusetts 
the two parties take the same position on the silver ques- 
tion, and the contest turns largely upon the personal 
qualifications of the candidates for the Governorship. The 
National question that bids fair to affect the most voters is 
that of the extent to which the Democratic Administration 
has distributed patronage in violation of Civil Service Re- 
form principles. In New York State the Maynard issue is 
the principal one discussed. Undoubtedly a great number 
of Democrats will refuse to support Mr. Maynard, but thus 
far the registration returns in this city indicate so light a 
vote in Republican wards and so heavy a one in Demo- 
cratic wards that the Democratic leaders seem confident 
that their entire ticket will be elected. In certain Demo- 
cratic wards the registration, instead of being the normal 
one-third less than last year, is actually much greater, and 
the New York “ Herald” claims to have laid bare very 
extensive frauds, while the “ Evening Post ” points out 
some indications of a “‘ deal ” between the Democratic and 
the Republican leaders. 


In New Jersey the dominant issue is the race-track 
gambling legislation, of which we shall speak at length 
next week. In Pennsylvania the currency question enters 
into the campaign, through the partial indorsement given 
by the Republican State Convention to Senator Cameron’s 
attitude in favor of silver. In Ohio, also, the Republican 


party is the more distinctly committed to bimetallism, 
though two years ago the Democratic party declared for free 
coinage. The main issue, however, is that of the tariff, upon 
which the two candidates, Governor McKinley and Law- 
rence T. Neal, virtually framed the National platforms of 
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their respective parties in the last campaign. To all 
appearances, the Democrats do not expect to carry the 
State. In Iowa it is the Republicans who seem discour- 
aged. Apart from the defection due to the party’s flat 
abandonment of prohibition, it has lost heavily through 
the exposure of the fact that its cardidate for the 
Governorship, Mr. Jackson, had been disbarred from 
practice as a pension attorney, on the ground that he had 
defrauded one of his clients. Inasmuch as a Republican 
ex-Governor of Iowa was the Secretary of the Interior who 
confirmed this disbarment, many Republicans. demanded 
Mr. Jackson’s retirement from the ticket, but the party 
managers refused to bring this about. The People’s party 
in Virginia is making a vigorous campaign, and, indeed, 
has a ticket in the field everywhere. 


Field-Marshal MacMahon, who died at Paris on Tues- 
day of last week, was for many years a striking and impor- 
tant figure in French public life. The descendant of an 
Irish family which sent its representatives to France early 
in the last century, Marshal MacMahon had a double 
quantity of Celtic blood in his veins. Becoming a sub- 
lieutenant at the age of nineteen, he went through the 
Algerian war ; won the Cross of Honor in 1830; shared in 
the expedition to Belgium two years later, and won the 
Cross of the Order of Leopold for his bravery at the Siege 
of Antwerp; returned to Africa and acquired still greater 
distinction by: reason of his audacity, his readiness of 
resource, and his soldierly instinct ; became General of 
Division in 1852, led the assault upon Malakoff three 
years later, cut his way into the fort, when ordered to 
retire sent back the reply which France has not forgotten, — 
‘‘T am here, and here I stay,” held his position, and received 
the Grand Cross in recognition of his courage. A few 
years later he turned the adverse tide of battle at the 
Bridge of Magenta, drove back the Austrians with impetu- 
ous force, turned a rout into a victory, and became, by the 
action of the Emperor on the field of battle, Duke of 
Magenta and Marshal of France. Inthe disastrous strug- 
gle with Germany he commanded the Army of the South, 
and displayed his usual energy, but was entirely unsup- 
ported, and met with crushing defeat at Woerth; retreated 
to Nancy, reorganized his army, entered upon another 
campaign, which ended at Sedan, where he was seriously 
wounded, but recovered in time to conduct the operations 
against the Commune at Paris and to render invaluable 
service to the Republic. Chosen President in 1873, on 
the retirement of Thiers, he gave the country an honest 
and efficient but very turbulent administration. He was 
faithful to the Republic, but he was an undisguised antig- 
onist of the Radicals and a strong adherent of the Conser- 
vatives. The latter hoped to persuade him to play the 
part of General Monk in a new restoration ; but the soldier, 
although in no sense a Republican, was incorruptible. He 
was forced to resign in 1879, and has since that time lived 
in retirement, honored by all Frenchman. His career was 
singularly pure, honorable, and patriotic. 


A cabinet crisis was impending in Vienna all last week, 
and has probably been postponed rather than averted. 
The Outlook has already reported the troubles in Bohemia, 
culminating in disorders of so serious a character at Prague 
that three provisions of the Constitution were suspended 
and martial law declared in that city. A few days ago the 
Government introduced a bill into the Lower House of the 
Reichstag, sanctioning this coercive action of the Ministry 
in Prague and in other cities in Bohemia, but there is 
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every indication that this bill will fail. The situation was 
further complicated from the introduction by Count Taaffe 
of a franchise bill, on the roth of the present month, 
which extended the franchise so as to include all men who 
have attained their twenty-fourth year, accomplished their 
military obligations, and lived in one place for at least six 
months. This bill would more than double the electorate, 
and was introduced, it is said, for the purpose of allaying 
the Socialist agitation in favor of universal suffrage—an 

itation reported some weeks since in these columns. 
The bill satisfied nobody, and has been interpreted by the 
Left as an attempt to forestall, by an inadequate measure, 
a reform which ought to be more comprehensive, and the 
parliamentary form of which ought to have been submitted 
previously to the political leaders. The Conservatives are 
the natural enemies of the measure, and, now that it has 
failed to receive the support of the Left, there is every 
probability of its rejection. Under these circumstances, 
Count Kalnoky, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
Count Taaffe have both tendered their resignations, to- 
gether with the President of the Lower House. The 
Emperor has refused to accept the resignations, and has 
offered to abandon the franchise bill rather than do so, 
and, in the event of the rejection of the coercion policy in 
Bohemia, has consented to a dissolution of the Reichstag. 
This, for the moment, has postponed the crisis, but it is 
generally believed that the situation is only momentarily 
relieved. 

The Outlook commented two weeks ago on the agitation 
for what may be called Home Rule in Bohemia, and pointed 
out the difficulties which this agitation throws in the way 
of the Austrian Government. A still more complicated 
question is presented by an agitation for practically similar 
ends among the Roumanians, of whom there are under 
Austrian rule over ten millions, and who form in Hungary 
proper a majority in at least three counties, and a very large 
minority in five more. In July last the Roumanians of 
Hungary held a Congress, and decided unanimously to sup- 
port the Roumanian memorandum which was presented to 
the Emperor Francis Joseph in June of last year, but which 
the Emperor, acting under the advice of his counselors 
for the Kingdom of Hungary, refused to receive, and the 
author of which was condemned by the Hungarian courts 
to four years’ imprisonment and a fine. The Hungarians 
in Roumania are restless under the attempt to blot out the 
Roumanians’ race line—an attempt which lay back of a law 
passed by the Hungarian Chambers two years ago, which, 
for the apparent purpose of diminishing the mortality 
among young children, provided for the opening of com- 
munal schools for children of from three to six years of age, 
in which only the Magyar, or Hungarian, language was 
to be spoken. After much protestation the Roumanians 


formed a National League, and later drew up the memoran. 


dum which never reached the Emperor; they are now 
‘determined to secure from the Hungarians the same rights 
which the Hungarians have secured from Austria, but 
which they are not willing to extend to their Roumanian 
subjects. 

The latter ask to be represented both in the local and 
general administration by men of their own race, to be 
judged by their own magistrates, to use their own language 
both in administration and in the courts, to have their own 
schools and their own Church exempt from Government 
interference. ‘We demand,” they say, with all possible 
nergy, “that it shall be recognized that we alone are 
Masters of our own lot ; and that at no price are we will- 
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ing, so long as there is life in us, to admit that the Mag- 
yars may arrogate to themselves the right of dictating to 


us how we are to think and feel and speak, or that the 
Magyars may give us lessons of patriotism, or lay out our 


happiness for us.”” The Roumanians ask, in other words, 
for the same right which the Hungarians have secured 
and which the Bohemians want—the right of race autonomy ; 
and it is not easy to see how the Hungarians can consist- 
ently resist the claim. The difficulties of the situation are, 
however, very great, and this new demand is probably 
another sign of the struggle which must come in the near 
future in central Europe—the struggle of the sub-races 
under the Austro-Hungarian monarchy to satisfy their 
national aspiration, of the Roumanians in Transylvania 
and Hungary, of the Czechs in Bohemia, of the Poles, the 
Croats, the Serbs, the Ruthenians, the Slavaks, the Sla- 
vonians, and all the various Slav populations of the Empire 
which must be held firmly to Austria in order that they may 
not be swept into the great Slavonic movement which is. 
commonly known as “ Pan-Russism,”’ 


The enthusiasm which nearly overwhelmed the officers 
of the Russian fleet at Toulon completely submerged them 
in Paris during the past few days. It is not surprising to 
know that Admiral Avelan has manifested great emotion 
on various occasions, and, if some reports are to be trusted, 
has wept many times in the sight of thousands of French 
men and women. Men cannot be féted twenty-four hours 
on the stretch, without intermission, without showing signs 
of nervous exhaustion. Dinners, receptions, addresses, and 
entertainments of every conceivable sort have made Paris 
gayer than it has been since the fall of the Empire, and 
have attracted wide attention in Europe. It is not un- 
natural that the French should let their emotions run 
away with them, in view of the isolation which they feel in 
the presence of the armaments of the three Powers banded 
together in the Triple Alliance. France sees in Russia 
the one Power in all Europe which is apparently disposed 
to stand beside her in the perils of the future. So far, how- 
ever, the Russian Government treats the French advances 
with a good deal of coolness ; and while Russia is disposed 
apparently to stand on very friendly relations with the 
French Republic, she is not disposed to commit herself 
irrevocably to a hard-and-fast combination with a Power 
so unlike herself in institutions, organization, and political 
character. The ebullition of patriotic feeling in Paris is 
the answer which France makes to the recent meetings of 
the rulers of the three Powers of the Triple Alliance, and 
to the occasional injudicious utterances of the Emperor 
of Germany. There is no probability, however, that this 
ebullition of feeling will disturb the peace of Europe. 


A figure familiar in many parts of the country, and every- 
where honored and respected, disappeared from American 
life in the death of Mrs. Lucy Stone Blackwell, or Lucy 
Stone, as she preferred to call herself, last week. Born 
seventy-five years ago in Massachusetts, she developed 
very early the independence of character and tenacity of 
purpose which marked her later life. She went to college 
in the face of her father’s opposition, picking berries and 
chestnuts to buy text-books, and teaching school and sav- 
ing money until she was twenty-five years of age before 
she could take advantage of the opportunities which Oberlin 
offered. When in college she cooked her own food in her 
room, and lived, it is said, on fifty cents a week, enjoying 
the pleasure of only one new dress during her whole college 
course. She graduated with honor, and the moral impetus 
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behind her sent her almost at once into public work, for 
she began lecturing on the slavery question at a very early 
date. The question of woman’s suffrage soon eclipsed in 
interest, for her, the slavery question, and, without the back- 
ing of suffrage associations or of public sentiment, Lucy 
Stone began a kind of guerrilla agitation, putting up her own 
handbills, speaking from every accessible platform, meet- 
ing all kinds of antagonism with undaunted courage and 
undisturbed serenity. When she married Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell, it was characteristic of both herself and her hus- 
band that they drove thirty miles to find a minister who 
would leave the word “ obey”’ out of the marriage service, 
and that they issued a joint letter protesting against the 
injustice of the laws which gave the husband control of the 
wife’s property, earnings, and children, and that the bride 
refused to take her husband’s name but clung to her own. 
For many years this energetic and conscientious woman 
edited with ability the “ Woman’s Journal,” and for many 


years she was heard on the platforms of suffrage associations 


in all parts of the country. ‘Those who expected to see and 
hear a woman of masculine appearance saw instead a very 
gentle and womanly woman, of small stature, with snowy 
hair, a quiet manner, and a low voice, who had unmistakable 
gifts as a public speaker. She lived to see great changes 
in the position of women in educational and industrial 
fields, and her voice contributed to the great enlargement 
of opportunities of all kinds for women. 

We report in another column, in a brief paragraph, the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the elevation 
of Cardinal Gibbons to the episcopacy. As Archbishop, 
Cardinal Gibbons is simply one of a number of American 


Archbishops, having no legal authority outside of his own 


ecclesiastical territory; but as Cardinal he is, in an espe- 
cial manner, one of the counselors of the Pope, has a 
share in the Papal government, votes for the Pope’s suc- 
cessor when a successor has to be elected, and is himself 
eligible to the pontificate. These facts give to Cardinal 
Gibbons’s words peculiar weight, since those words may 
fairly be regarded as reflecting, at least in some measure, 
not only the views of a prominent section of the American 
Roman Catholic Church, but also those of the Papal See. 
All Americans, including, we should suppose, those 
who are most suspicious and fearful of the influence 
of Romanism in the United States, will be glad to hear 
this ecclesiastic declaring, in connection with this quarter- 
centennial of his episcopate, that he does not desire 
any connection between Church and State. ‘For my 
own part,” he says, “I do not desire to see the rela- 
tions between Church and State any closer than they are 
at present. I do not wish to see the day when the civil 
authorities may be called upon to build our churches and 
to subsidize our clergy, for then they might dictate to us 
what doctrines we ought to teach.”” May we not, then, count 
on the influence of Cardinal Gibbons to co-operate with 
those of us who desire to see every relic of official connec- 
tion between Church and State abolished, and the Govern- 
ment, both Federal and State, adopting this as an abso- 


lute principle : That they will make no appropriations of 


money to any institution, charitable or educational, which 
is under any form of ecclesiastical or denominational con- 
trol? A fust step would be for the Roman Catholic 
Church to follow the example of other Churches and 
refuse Government subsidies for its Indian schools. 

We give in our Religious World columns a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of Dr. Philip Schaff. His death was not 
altogether a surprise, since for over a year he has been 
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an invalid. Dr. Schaff was one of those immigrants who 
have brought great honor and inestimable value to the 
country of his adoption. He brought with him from Ger. 
many that extraordinary capacity for work which seems to 
be a distinctive characteristic of the German scholar. Any 
American who had produced so voluminous works would 
fall under the inevitable suspicion of inaccuracy, haste, 
and carelessness, but Dr. Schaff’s works, wide as are their 
range and their variety, are recognized as authorities, 
That he did not live to complete his “ History of the Chris- 
tian Church ” will be a matter of unfeigned and universal 
regret. It is to be hoped that his preparations were so 
far completed that the work may be finished, not only in 
his catholic spirit, but with his scholarly fullness. In 
character Dr. Schaff was a scholar, not a controversialist. 
He kept himself free from the current theological contro- 
versies, not by reason of any timidity, but because he was 
not a fighter. But his sympathies, like those of most 
scholars of wide culture, were with modern thought and 
progressive movements. His scholarship was subsidiary 
to spiritual ends, however, and the key to his character— — 
that is, to the dominating impulse which inspired him—is 
to be found in one volume which was peculiarly with him > 
a labor of love, “‘ Christ in Song.” The chair which he had 
vacated on account of ill health has already been ably 
filled, and the work of Union Theological Seminary will 
go on without any serious break. | 


GENERAL NeEws.—By a collision between two express 
trains loaded with World’s Fair passengers on the Chicago 
and Grand Trunk Railway near Battle Creek, Mich., early 
in the morning of Friday of last week, twenty-six persons 
were killed, and about twice that number were seriously 
injured ; the collision was caused by the direct disobedi- 
ence of orders on the part of the conductor and engineer 
of the east-bound train; fire broke out immediately after 
the collision, and the horrors of the accident were of the 
most heartrending kind; among the lessons of the acci- 
dent are the increasing importance of having thoroughly 
trained and intelligent employees on railways, and that of 
the stronger construction of ordinary cars, as the heavy 
Pullman cars of the east-bound train were hardly injured, 
while the day-coaches of the west-bound train were com- ~ 
pletely destroyed. The statement that President Ezeta, 
of Guatemala, has dissolved the National Assembly and de- 
clared himself Dictator is confirmed by reports which have 
reached our Naval Department; it is thought that there 
will be no armed resistance. The Moors are investing 
Melilla ; they have thrown up intrenchments and breast- 
works all about the place, and will besiege the Spanish 
garrison in regular form. Brigandage still exists in 
Sicily ; and it is reported that the Italian Government will 
soon declare martial law in Sicily and send twelve thou- 
sand troops from the regular army to assist in extirpating 
the bands of brigands. Sir Andrew Clark, the famous 
English physician, who has so long cared for the health of 
Mr. Gladstone, was stricken with paralysis last week.—— 
Mr. Herbert Spencer is again ill, but it is hoped not dan- 
gerously so. Miss Frances E. Willard was unanimously 
re-elected President of the Woman’s Christian ‘Temperance 
Union at the National Convention in Chicago last week ; 
Mrs. Carse’s report in regard to the Temple was adopted 
after some opposition; it sets forth a plan for raising sub- 
scriptions to pay off the indebtedness on the building. 
The Most Rev. Robert Knox, D.D., LL.D., Protestant Arch- 


bishop of Armagh and Primate of All Ireland and Metro- 


politan, died from heart disease at Dublin on Monday of this 
week. The funeral of Marshal MacMahon, which took 
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place at Paris on Sunday, was marked by imposing cere- 
monies; a eulogy was read by Premier Dupuy. A 
National Congress of Social Democrats opened at Cologne 


on Monday. 


‘<A National Calamity ” 


There is a constant and growing protest among Americans 
against the character of a great many of the newspapers 
which come into their hands, but it is not often that the 
offenses of these newspapers are so effectively described 
as by a recent English visitor who writes to the London 
“ Spectator ” from the World’s Fair these words : 


“We were in the Fair grounds at all hours of the day and early 
night for weeks, and never heard of any pocket-picking; nor yet did 
we hear an angry word, much less an oath. Altogether, we saw so 


little that was evil, and so much that was good, that we began to 


wonder where all the wicked people, whose doings made our blood 
run cold in the daily papers, were to be found. These papers are a 


national calamity. With very few exceptions, they seem to serve up . 


a banquet of brutal horrors to readers who will enjoy to the full every 
turn of the screw of the rack on which the murderer places his vic- 
tims, and every agony of parents who still love the children whose 
evil deeds are made all too public. To an enterprising editor in 
America, no home has any privacy, no feeling of the heart any sanctity. 
The sins and sufferings of one-half of the world are to furnish the 
delights of the other; and scarcely a horror can be named which 
escapes serving as an occasion for ajest. If aman has the misfortune 
to lose a leg in a terrible accident, the head-line of the paragraph which 
announces this is, ‘His leg goes to Heaven before him.’ If a cou- 
ple of lovers are killed by lightning, we read, ‘ Lightning takes off two.’ 
A lynching is gracefully described as ‘a necktie party.” Worse things 
might be quoted, but we refrain ; and yet, though these papers live and 
prosper, the people we see are as tender and compassionate as the 
heart of man can desire.” 

This is a very strong statement, but it falls short of, rather 
than exceeds, the fact with regard to these newspapers. 
They are a National calamity. They are potent and con- 
‘stant agencies for the demoralization of the reading public. 
They are steeped, for the most part, in vulgarity; they 
have no respect for privacy; they are indifferent to the 
common courtesies of life ; they violate its ordinary decen- 
cies; and they do this every day in the year, and every 
day in the year their bad morals and worse manners are 
seen by the whole country, and become to the impression- 
able an influence which means steady deterioration. The 
very worst side of our civilization is presented by many of 
our daily newspapers, and presented so out of proportion 
that it is a daily libel on the country. If one must believe 
the newspaper, he must agree with Renan that the Amer- 
icanization of the world means the destruction of all the 
fine old ideals of conduct, manners, and taste, and the 
reduction of everything and everybody to a level of monot- 
onous vulgarity. Among all the many evils to which we 
are subject in this day, there is no one so pervasive and 
so pernicious as the character of many of our daily news- 
papers. 

The Outlook attaches so much importance to this matter 
that it gives a foremost place this week to the ripe and 
wise comments on journalism of one of its foremost 
Students and practitioners. The Outlook has constant 
occasion to differ with the New York “Sun,” but the 
“Sun” is recognized far and wide among journalists as a 
newspaper organized on a thoroughly professional basis, 
exacting the very best intellectual work from the men 
connected with it, and recognizing the quality of that 
work with promptness and generosity. The office of the 
“Sun” is in many respects a school of journalism, in 
which quality, ability, and literary skill determine a man’s 
Position. Every one understands that the genius of this 
journalistic enterprise is Mr. Charles A. Dana, who is 
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perhaps the foremost journalistic expert in the United 
States. The ‘“Sun’s” views are often perverse, from 
the standpoint of The Outlook, and it often departs 
from the high standard which, in the paper reproduced 
on another page, its editor-in-chief holds up. These facts 
do not detract from the practical value of Mr. Dana’s 
utterances. What he has to say regarding journalism em- 
bodies the ripe judgment, not of an idealist or a doctrin- 
aire, but of a man thoroughly familiar with every aspect of 
his profession. It is, therefore, in the highest degree 
encouraging to find him turning the attention of his audi- 
tors away from the scandal-mongering, the invasion of 
privacy, the exaggeration of the importance of the per- 
sonal element, the gossip, the slander, and the general 
vulgarity of the average newspaper—which are supposed 
by the proprietors ‘of those newspapers to bring in the 
largest money returns—and emphasizing the permanent 
and noble elements of journalistic success. | 

According to Mr. Dana, the newspaper is an enterprise 
in which brains and character stand at the front, and suc- 
cess depends on the skill with which these qualities are 
infused into and applied to all departments of the news- 
paper. ‘The journalist is not a mechanician who collects 
so much social gossip or so much domestic refuse during 
the day, and piles it up every morning for a fee to be 
received from every passer-by, but a man who brings to his 
task thorough education, the interests of a trained man, 
and the capacity to deal with things from the standpoint of 
general principles. According to Mr. Dana, a man cannot 
be too well educated for the duties of journalism, and the 
more he knows the better are his prospects of practical 
success. It is delightful to find him commenting on the 
importance of a knowledge of the English language, and lay- 
ing special emphasis on that quality of style which is the 
distinguishing mark of literature, but of the existence of 
which the average American newspaper gives no sign. It 


seems almost a sarcasm to speak of Nathaniel Hawthorne - 


in the same breath with average American journalism, 
and yet Mr. Dana quotes him as a model of that beautiful 
and admirable style which, by reason both of its suggestive- 
ness and of its lucidity, is desirable in a newspaper. It is 
refreshing also to find Mr. Dana leading his young hearers 
to the great fountain-head of English speech, and impressing 
upon them the necessity of studying Shakespeare, and 
declaring that the knowledge of Shakespeare is indispen- 
sable to a journalist ; and in this day of a licentious press 
there certainly can be nothing more tonic than the com- 
mendation of John Milton’s immortal essay on the “ Liberty 
of Unlicensed Printing.” In view, too, of the kind of 
political writing that most of the newspapers give their 
readers, it is interesting to find Mr. Dana dwelling upon 
the necessity of understanding, by “serious, calm, persist- 
ent study,” the Constitution of the United States and the 
contemporary history of the world. ‘lhe climax of apparent 
contradiction between the average American newspaper 
and the preparation which Mr. Dana outlines for the young 
men who propose to go into journalism is reached in his 
striking tribute to the Bible, not so much for its religious 
qualities, but for its magnificent style and for its immense 
capital of education, the appropriation of which furnishes 
a man for almost every sort of intellectual work. 5 
Mr. Dana’s address is, on the whole, one of the most 
significant and hopeful utterances of recent times. It ought 
to have immense weight with young men, because it comes 
from one of the most successful practitioners of the art of 
journalism—a man who has grown old in the practice of 
that art, and who ought, therefore, to be able to advise 


-young men with regard to the elements which command 
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success in a profession of which he is perhaps the fore- 
most representative in this country. When this advice is 
laid to heart, the average American newspaper will cease 
to be “a National calamity,” and become a true representa- 
tive and exponent of American life. To-day it libels the 
country it professes to serve, and corrupts the readers it 


attempts to entertain. 


Remedies for Lawlessness 


It is not by design that this number of The Outlook 
contains two contributions on the subject of Lawlessness— 
one by Austin Abbott, LL.D., the Dean of the New York 
University Law School, the other by his brother, the pastor 
of Plymouth Church. The minister speaks as a moralist. 
He points out the fact, recognized by all philosophic 
writers on the subject except ‘the Anarchists, that liberty is 
not the right todo whatever one pleases ; that we are all en- 
vironed on every side by law; that liberty is the right of the 
individual to ascertain for himself what these laws are and 
to obey them as he understands them, provided he does not, 
in so doing, violate the rights of his neighbor. The law- 
yer speaks as a jurist. He reaches the same conclusion, 


though by a different method. He shows that traditions. 


and precedents do not make laws, though they give us aid 
in ascertaining what law is; and he urges the necessity of 
some systematic instruction in those eternal and immutable 
principles which are the foundation of law, and which are 
embodied in all legislation that is truly lawful, and are 
interpreted in all precedents that are truly authoritative. 

We advise those who read the sermon to turn, after 
reading it, to the article by the jurist. The one both sup- 
plements and enforces the other. Nor can we conceive, at 
the present epoch, a more valuable and timely endowment 
than that of such a chair as Dr. Austin Abbott calls for 
at the close of his article. The people of the United 
States are not bound by mere precedents, and will not pay 
the highest respect to mere traditions. But they are intel- 
ligent enough to perceive the meaning of a great principle, 
and moral enough to pay obedience to it, when its nature 
and applications are made clear to them. And we can 
think of no course of instruction more valuable to the 
jurist, the legislator, the editor, and the educator, than such 
a course of instruction in the fundamental principles of law 
as Dr. Austin Abbott suggests. 


Aftermath 


The “ Congregationalist,” the “ Independent,” and the 
‘‘ Advance” all have editorials on the action of the 
American Board of last week. The “ Congregationalist ” 
represents the catholic and progressive spirit, the ‘“ Inde- 
pendent” the conservative spirit, and the “ Advance ” 
combative and polemic conservatism. The “ Congrega- 
tionalist ’’ rejoices in the result at Worcester, which it char- 
acterizes as “the more satisfactory because it is not the 
triumph of a party, but practically the deliberate judgment 
of the entire Board.” It is of the opinion that the changes 
instituted will tend to bring the Board into closer connec- 
tion with the churches, but that they do not imply any 
change in its doctrinal basis. The ‘“ Independent ”’ re- 
ceives the result at Worcester with surprise and regret, 
but recognizes ‘some aspects of the case which seem 
to relieve the outlook.” These aspects of the case are 
simply the indications that the appointment of Mr. Noyes 
does not involve a change in the doctrinal basis of the 
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Board. It is mistaken in saying that “the Board has re. 
affirmed the validity of the instructions against future pro- 
bation.” The Board simply said that this appointment is 
not to be taken as modifying those instructions. Professor 
Fisher interpreted this resolution with exact accuracy in 
saying that if those instructions were to be modified at all, 
it should be done openly and directly, not by implication, 
The “ Advance” characterizes the meeting as “a revolu- 
tion.” In declaring that “the Board reaffirmed fidelity to 
the platform on which it has stood since the Des Moines 
meeting,” it falls into the same error as the “ Independ- 
ent;” but it regards the personnel of the new Prudential 
Committee as affording an evidence that the Des Moines 
instructions will not be adhered to ‘ with too much tenac- 
ity.” It is unmistakably suspicious as to the future, warns 
the Board that men’s “sins must not be minified and their 
condemnation must not be shaded off into mere misfor- 
tune,” and expresses the fear that the appointment of Mr. 
Noyes “will prove an entering wedge to the admission of 
that which the great majority of the Board and denomina- 
tion unite in opposing.” | 

All three journals, however, promise the Board under 
this new administration their support. This promise in 
the “‘ Independent ” is not less cordial and hearty than in 
the “ Congregationalist.” In the ‘ Advance”’ it is more 
qualified ; its strongest word of indorsement is, perhaps, 
the following clause: ** The ‘ Advance’ will, nevertheless, 
continue to be heartily loyal to the Board, until loyalty 
to the Board comes to be disloyalty to the Gospel of 
Christ.” The “ Congregationalist ” points out specifically 
that the Prudential Committee “ will have at once to con- 
sider how to raise $250,000 in addition to the amount 
raised last year, in order to maintain the missions, without 
enlargement, and to pay the debt of $88,000.” We have 
one practical suggestion to make. One contributor week 
before last put with his pledge into the contribution-plate 
a card saying that this pledge covered the period of the 
last four years, during which time he had not contributed 
to the Board on account of its policy. If every contribu- 
tor who has lessened or omitted his subscription during 
the past epoch of battle will pay up arrears, the Pruden- 
tial Committee will have a good beginning toward its 
$250,000. 

Charles Francois Gounod. 

Charles Francois Gounod, the foremost of French com- 
posers, and one of the most widely known of all modern 
composers, died in| Paris last week. He was born in that 
city in 1818, and seis naturally by his artistic tempera- 
ment, for his father was a painter of talent, and he received 
his earliest musical education at the hands of his mother. 
His life began with the study of the old masters of relig- 
ious music at Rome; he was a church organist and a student 
of theology for a time in his young manhood; and the 
stroke of apoplexy from which he died fell upon him on 
Sunday afternoon at his own home while a company of 
singers and a well-known Parisian organist were perform- 
ing his Requiem Mass, in which he himself was taking part. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to recall that of his three 
best-known and probably most lasting works, two—the 
‘‘ Messe Solennelle ” and “ The Redemption ” oratorio—are 
distinctively religious ; while the third—his “ Faust ” opera, 
by which his fame was made and on which it will rest as 
long as Goethe’s name and poem are remembered—!s 
decidedly ethical, if not strictly religious, in its story. 

It is perhaps because of this marked development of 
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Gounod’s religious nature that his music appeals directly 
to the emotions. He was not a deep and steady spiritualist 
like Beethoven, nor a mystic like Wagner or Berlioz, nor 
an intellectual academician like Brahms, nora genre painter 
and colorist like Saint-Saens: he was a melodist. And 
while not by any means the greatest musician of the cen- 
tury, he was near to being chief of its masters of melody. 
It naturally follows that in most of his work he used the 
- human voice as a medium of musical expression, and, 
although capable of getting splendid effects from the 
orchestra, as in “ Faust” and ‘“*The Redemption,” he did 
almost no purely orchestral work. His greatest claim 
to public honor and esteem is, it seems to us, that he 
brought the popular taste in touch with musical art of 
a high order. Only those whose taste has been somewhat 


cultivated can really enjoy and feed upon Bach, Beethoven, © 


Wagner, Schumann, Schubert, Franz, Brahms; while any 
man or woman who has a leaning toward music can listen 
with satisfaction and benefit to such songs as “ There is a 
green hill far away,” to the simple and beautiful ‘‘ Bene- 
dictus ” from the “Solemn Mass,” and to the deeply dra- 
matic and yet ever charming “ Faust.” 


The Bible and Modern Criticism 


There are not a few persons who fear the effect of the 
modern critical method of studying the Bible, lest it 
shall destroy the authority of the Bible; lest, even more 
than that, it shall despoil the Bible of its supernatural- 
ism, and take away one more, and to them the chief, witness 
to the presence and power of a revealed God. We are quite 
prepared to recognize the force of this objection if the 
effect is what fear imagines it will be. We are quite pre- 
pared, also, to admit that this has been in some cases the 
apparent, if not the real, effect. But we do not believe that 
it is a necessary result, or will be the ultimate result. 

The Modern Criticism is only one of the methods of the 
modern evolutionary philosophy ; and that philosophy may 
be either theistic or atheistic. Evolutionary philosophy 
may approach life in a purely rationalistic spirit; that is, it 
may refuse to accept the testimony of the spiritual nature ; 
it may study phenomena merely, and undertake, not to 
account for them, but only to classify them. It may prac- 
tically ignore, if not deny, the testimony of consciousness, 
and study both man and nature as machines. If the 
student approaches the Bible in this spirit, he will elimi- 
nate from it the supernatural, simply because he eliminates 


the supernatural from all life, and will regard miracles 


as myths or impositions, and prophecies as the erratic 
guesses of genius, and seeming revelation as the ebullitions 
of emotionalism. In brief, taking it for granted that God is 
not in his world, this philosophy will endeavor to explain all 
the evidences of his presence by some other hypothesis. But 
it will not do this more in its study of the Bible than in its 
Study of nature, of history, of the spiritual life. And it 
will not succeed ; because the evidences of that presence 
are too numerous, too cumulative, too conclusive, to be 
explained away. 
On the other hand, the theist will start in his study of 
the Bible, as he starts in his study of all life and literature, 
with another premise. He will assume that God is in 
his world, and that God is revealing himself to his chil- 
dren. He will assume that all life is divine, or at least 
has divine elements in it. He will not, however, relegate 
God to one country, one age, one language, one literature, 
or one set of teachers. He will not draw a sharp line 
between genius and inspiration ; but he will count all 
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genius as scintillations of the divine life. He will not 
draw sharply the line between the Bible and other books ; 
but he will see God more in other books, not less in the 
Bible. He will not count miracles as violations of natural 
law or suspensions of natural law ; but he will count them 
more, not less, cogent as witnesses to the divine presence, 
power, and love. Hewill not regard prophecies as always 
infallibly accurate, or look always for their literal fulfillment ; 
but he will recognize God more in the spiritual vision 
which sees infinite law beneath all events than in the occa- 
sional glimpse which foresees future events. He will believe 
no less in Isaiah and Jeremiah and Ezekiel because he be- 
lieves that Christ inaugurated an era which moves forward 
toward the fullness of time when God will pour out of his 
Spirit upon all flesh, and the daughters shall prophesy, 
and the young men shall see visions, and the old men shall 
dream dreams. In short, he will see God not less in the 
Bible because he sees God more in the thoughts and 
experiences of the men of the Bible; and he will see not less 
authority in the Bible because it awakens in him the power 
to hear the Voice which its authors heard, and see the Per- 
son whom they saw. If the Modern Criticism is turned out 
of the Church as a heretic, there is no little danger that it 


will study the Bible in the first method. If it is kept 


within the Church, and therefore is kept reverent and 
devout, there is good reason to believe that it will study 
the Bible in the second spirit. And such study will recog- 
nize the Bible as more divine because it will recognize life 
as more divine, and as more authoritative because it will 
bring the soul nearer to Him who is the source of all 


authority. 


The readers of The Outlook will, with its editors, feel a special 
interest in the call given to our associate, the Rev. Dr. A. H. 
Bradford, of Montclair, to an English pastorate, and will be 


inclined to congratulate us, as we congratulate them, that this_ 


call has been declined. Under ordinary circumstances a transfer 
from one nation to another, except for distinctively missionary 
purposes, is not advisable, but the circumstances in this case are 
not ordinary. Westminster Chapel, from which the call came, 
is, next to the Metropolitan Tabernacle (where Mr. Spurgeon so 
long preached), the largest church building belonging to any 
Nonconformist body in England; is placed in the midst of an 
enormous population, within a stone’s throw of the Houses of 
Parliament, where it forms the natural place of worship for 
many Nonconformist Members from all parts of the country; and, 
with the slums of Westminster on one side, and the mansions of 
Belgravia and Kensington on the other, has special facilities for 
the best form of missionary effort. Dr. Bradford went to this 
church last summer, at a time when it is peculiarly difficult to 
gather a congregation, and after the pulpit had stood for so long a 
time vacant that the church in the best season had but small con- 
gregations. During his two months’ services the congregation 
steadily grew, until the church was well filled both morning and 
evening, and those who had this enterprise at heart pleaded 
strongly and effectively with Dr. Bradford that the opportunities 
for usefulness which they offered him far exceeded those which 
could be offered even by the best of New York suburban par- 
ishes. On the other hand, every organization in his church 
signed and sent petitions urging him not to go; on Sunday the 
people, taking the matter into their own hands, by a unanimous 
and rising vote, urged him to remain; and these requests were 
seconded and indorsed both by many individuals outside his 
parish, and by the unanimous action of the Congregational Club 
of New York City and vicinity. Dr. Bradford has finally 
decided to remain on this side the Atlantic, and will continue 


his work here with his parish, with that diocese (may we not . 


call it so?) which his position and influence have created for him 
in New Jersey, and with The Outlook, with which he has been 
editorially associated during the past year. 
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A Journalist on Journalism 


Part of an Address by Mr. Charles A. Dana before the Students of 
Union College 


(Reprinted by special permission of Mr. Dana) 


Mr. Charles Anderson Dana, the editor of the New York “Sun,” was born at Hinsdale, New Hampshire, 
in the year 1819, and is consequently now seventy-four years old; it may be added that he has preserved his vigor, 
physical and mental, in a remarkable degree even as compared with the many other vigorous septuagenarians of this 
decade. This has been due largely, we imagine, to the variety of his intellectual inter- 
ests and his cheerfulness of temperament; in art, in foreign languages and literature, in 
forestry and gardening, as well as in journalism, he has constantly employed his activities. 
Mr. Dana studied two years at Harvard, and in 1842, the year after his leaving the 
College, joined the famous Brook Farm community in Roxbury, Mass. It was there that 
he met Mr. George Ripley (later his colleague in journalism and in the editorship of 
Appletons’ “ American Cyclopzdia ’’), Parke Godwin, George William Curtis, J. S. Dwight, 
and the others whose names are so well known in connection with this curious social 
experiment. Mr. Dana joined the staff of the New York “Tribune” in 1847, and after- 
wards became managing editor under Horace Greeley. Letters which passed between 
the two at this period have lately been printed in book form, and make both instructive 
and entertaining reading, especially for journalists. Besides the extremely arduous work 
of editing the “‘ Cyclopzdia,” which lasted for seven or eight years, Mr. Dana compiled, in 
this earlier part of his career, the “‘ Household Book of Poetry” which is one of our 
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best-known popular anthologies. For three years from 1862 he was in the Government 
service, holding for the last two years the position of Assistant Secretary of War. His 
reminiscences of war times, published occasionally as circumstances brought them out, 


have made good reading and have thrown strong light on many contested points. Mr. 
Dana came into possession of the “Sun” in 1868, and, it is understood, still holds the principal ownership of the paper. 
As editor of the * Sun” his public career has been too often commented on and described to require further words here. 
We reprint that portion of Mr. Dana’s lecture which deals with the preparatory education of the journalist. 


The profession of journalism is comparatively new. It really is, as 
it exists to-day, an affair of the last forty or fifty years. When I 
began to practice it, the apparatus which we have now was quite un- 
known. The sheets which we daily take in our hands, and from 
which we gather a view of the whole world and of all that has been 
going on in it, all the sciences, all the ideas, all the achievements, all the 
new lights that influence the destiny of mankind—all that was entirely 
out of the question. There was no such apparatus, and it has been 
created by the necessities of the public and by the genius of a few 
men who have invented, step by step, the machinery and the methods 
that are indispensable, and without which we could not undertake to 
do what we do. 

Of course, the most essential part of this great mechanism is not the 
mechanism itself; it is the inteiligence, the brains, and the sense of 
truth and honor that reside in the men who conduct it and make it a 
vehicle of usefulness—or it may be of mischief ; because what is use- 
ful can just as easily be turned to mischief if the engineer who stands 
behind and lets on the steam is of an erroneous disposition. 

The number of intellectual young men who are looking at this new 
profession, which, for the want of a better name, we call the profession 
of journalism, is very great. I suppose that I myself receive every day, 
taking one day with another, half a dozen letters from men, many of 
them college graduates, asking for employment, and for an opportu- 
nity of showing what isin them. Of course they cannot all get it in 
the same paper. Now and then one obtains a place, but, generally, the 
rule that is observed in all well-organized newspaper offices is that 
the boys who began at the beginning are taken up step by step in ac- 
cordance with their faculties and their merits. This is so because, as 
we know in college, it is impossible that there should be any impos- 
ture which sets a man’s abilities above their real value, since in the 
daily intercourse and the daily competition of study and of recitation 
the real worth of a man’s brain is demonstrated, so that there is never 
any doubt. So it isina newspaper office. The boys who begin at the 
bottom come out at the top. At the same time, these boys do not all 
start out with the best outfit—that is to say, with the best education ; 
and I have known very distinguished authorities who doubted whether 
high education was of any great use to a journalist. Horace Greeley 
told me several times that the real newspaper man was the boy who 
had slept on newspapers and ate ink. Although I served him for 
years and we were very near in our personal relations, I think he 
always had a little grudge against me because I came up through a 
college. 

Now, here before us are a number of young gentlemen who, I have 
no doubt, will be led to embrace this profession. We know that 
among a certain number of students there are so many doctors, so 
many clergymen,so many lawyers—sometimes too many lawyers ; 
and there are also, of course, a considerable number who are looking 
forward to this great civilizing engine of the press—and it is a great 
engine. 
_ Just consider the clergyman. He preaches two or three times in a 

week, and he has for his congregation two hundred, three hundred, five 
hundred, and, if heis a great popular orator in a great city, he may have 
a thousand hearers; but the newspaper man is the stronger, because, 
throughout all the avenues of newspaper communication, how many 


does he preach to? A million, half a million, two hundred thousand 
people; and his preaching is not on Sundays only, but it is every day. 
He reiterates, he says it over and over, and finally the thing gets fixed 
in men’s minds from the mere habit of saying it and hearing it; and, 
without criticising, without inquiring whether it is really so, the news- 
paper dictum gets established and is taken for gospel; and perhaps 
it is not gospel at all ! 

In regard to this profession there are two stages, and we will consider 
each of them separately. The first is the stage of preparation. What 
sort of preparation, what sort of preliminary education, should a man 
have who means to devote himself to this business? There are some 
colleges which have lately introduced schools of journalism or depart- 
ments of journalism, where they propose to teach the art of news- 
paper-making, to instruct the student in the methods that he should 
employ, and to fit him out so that he can go to a newspaper office 
and make a newspaper. 7 

Well, I will not say that is not useful. I do not know that there 
is in any intellectual study, or in any intellectual pursuit, or in any 
intellectual occupation that is followed with zeal and attention, any- 
thing that can be described as useless. No, I do not know of anything, 


if you really learn it, although it may seem to your next neighbor | 


around the corner rather trivial, that is not useful, after all. There is 
certainly a great utility and a profound science in baseball, and the 
man who pursues it and acquires it has acquired something that will 
be useful to him. He has got a knowledge, he has got an intellectual 
discipline, that will be valuable all his life through. So it is with every 
study that a man may pursue, so that we cannot say that anything 1s 
useless. But as for these departments of journalism in the colleges: 
there has been one at Cornell University for several years, for six or 


eight years I should say, and I have never found that a student or 


graduate who had pursued that department there, instead of pursuing 
other studies, was of any great avail as a practical worker in the news- 
paper work that he had been trying to learn. sas 

In fact, it seems to me, if I may be allowed a little criticism, that 
the colleges generally are rather branching out too much, until they are 
inclined to take the whole universe into their curriculum, and to teach 
things which do not exactly belong there. Give the young mana 
first-class course of general education; and if I could have my way, 
every young man who is going to be a newspaper man, and who is not 
absolutely rebellious against it, should learn Greek and Latin after 
the good old fashion. I had rather take a young fellow who knows 
the Ajax of Sophocles, and who has read Tacitus, and can scan every 
ode of Horace—I would rather take him to report a prize-fight or a 
spelling-match, for instance, than to take one who has never had those 
advantages. I believe in the colleges; I believe in high education; 


but I do not believe in scattering your fire before you are in the face — 


of the enemy. h 
When you begin to practice the profession of a newspaper man, t “a 
is the best time to begin to learn it ; but while you are in college, wit 


_ the daily series of professors, and all the appliances of study that be- 


long to the college, make the best of them, and pursue vigorously those 
studies that give accuracy in learning, and that give fidelity and stker 
racy in recitation. The great end of education, President indepen 
used to say, is to be able to tell what you know; and he used to say, 
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too, that some bright men carried it so far that they were able to tell 
a great deal they did not know! 

There is no question that accuracy, the faculty of seeing a thing as 
it is, of knowing, for instance, that it is two and one-quarter and not 
two and three-eighths, and saying so, is one of the first and most 
precious ends of a good education. Next to that, I would put the 
_ ability to know how and where most promptly to look for what you 
don’t know and what you want toknow. Thirdly, I would put Dr. 
Walker’s great object, being able to tell what you know, and to tell it 
accurately, precisely, without exaggeration, without prejudice, the fact 
‘ust as it is, whether it be a report of a baseball game, or of a sermon, 
or of a lecture on electricity—-whatever it may be, to get the thing 
exactly as it is. The man who can do that is a very well educated 


man. 

In addition come the qualities of personal talent and genius. Now, 
genius is a great factor. When we think of such a genius as the one 
[ have just mentioned, the late Mr. Greeley, why, our minds may well 
be filled with admiration. I do not suppose more than one or two 
gentlemen here ever knew Mr. Greeley personally; but he was a man 
of immense ability, of instincts of extraordinary correctness in many 


respects, and of the power of expression, of telling what he knew, in a 


delightfully picturesque, humorous way which not merely instructed 
the hearer and reader, but gave him a sense of delight and satisfac- 
tion from the mere art that was applied in the telling. He had had no 
great advantages of education. He had to pick up his education as 
he went along, reading in the winter evenings by the firelight, and 
_ never wasting a chance of learning something. But he lacked one of 
the most precious faculties, which it is another great object of the col- 


lege education to cultivate and bring out, and that is what we will | 


call the critical faculty, the judgment which, when a proposition is 
stated to you or a fact is reported, looks at it calmly and says, “ That 
is true,” or else “ That is false :” the judgment, the instinct, the devel- 
oped and cultivated instinct, which knows the truth when it is pre- 
sented and detects error when it comes masquerading before you, with- 
out the necessity of any long examination to ascertain whether it is 
truth or error. This great man of whom I am speaking, this great 
and brilliant journalist, one of the greatest we have produced, was 
deficient in that faculty, so that sometimes he was mistaken. We are 
all of us mistaken occasionally, I dare say, but perhaps his mistakes 
were more conspicuous because of his great power in writing and his 
rare genius. : 

The first thing for the man who is looking forward to this profes- 
sion in which the use of the English language is the main thing, since 
it is the instrument that he must apply continually for the expression 
of ideas and for the dissemination of knowledge, is to know this lan- 
guage thoroughly, and that is the very corner-stone of the education 
that a journalist should look forward to, and should labor after, and 
should neglect no opportunity of improving himself in. 

After a knowledge of the English language comes, of course, in 
regular order, the practice, the cultivation of the ability to use it, the 
development of that art which in its latest form we call style, and 
which distinguishes one writer from another. This style is something 
of such evanescent, intangible nature that it is difficult to tell in what 
it consists. I suppose it is in the combination of imagination and 
humor, with the entire command of the word-resources of the language, 
all applied together in the construction of sentences. I suppose that 
is what makes style. It is a very precious gift, but it is not a gift that 
can always be acquired by practice or by study. 

It may be added that, certainly in its highest perfection, it can never 
be acquired by practice. I do not believe, for instance, that every- 
body who should endeavor to acquire such a style as the late Dr. 
Channing possessed could succeed in doing so. He was a famous 
writer fifty years ago in Boston, and his style is of the most beautiful 
and remarkable character. As a specimen of it, let me suggest to you 
his essay on Napoleon Bonaparte. That was perhaps the very best 
of the critical analysis of Napoleon that succeeded to the period of 
Napoleon-worship which had run all over the world. Channing’s 
style was sweet, pure, and delightful, without having those surprises, 
those extraordinary felicities, that mark the styles of some writers. It 
was perfectly simple, translucent throughout, without effort, never 
leaving you in any doubt as to the idea; and you closed the book 
with the feeling that you had fallen in with the most sympathetic 
mind, whose instructions you might sometimes accept or sometimes 
reject, but whom you could not regard without entire respect and 
admiration. | 

Another example of a very beautiful and admirable style, which is 
- well worth study, is that of Nathaniel Hawthorne. In his writings 
we are charmed with the new sense and meaning that he seems to 
give to familiar words. It is like reading a new language to takea 
chapter of Hawthorne; yet it is perfectly lovely, because, with all its 
suggestiveness, it is perfectly clear ; and when you have done with it 
you wish you could do it yourself. | 

The next. thing that I would dwell upon would be the knowledge of 
politics, and especially of American politics. This is a very hard sub- 
ject. Its history is difficult. If you go back to the foundation of the 
Republic, you find it was extremely complicated even then; and it 
requires very careful study and a very elevated impartiality to make 


td analysis at all satisfactory to yourself as you go through the 
TK. 


Still, it is indispensable to a man who means to fill an important 


place in journalism—and all who begin upon it certainly have that 
intention. No oung man goes into any profession without a good 
degree of ambition ; no young man can carry his ambition very far in 
journalism—I mean, in general, universal journalism, not in special— 
no man can carry his ambition very far who does not know politics; 
and in order to know politics there must be in the man some natural 
disposition for politics. I have often been appealed to by friends 


© said: “Can’t you take this young man and give him employ- 
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ment?” Then I will watch that young man for a month or so, and 

see what it is that he takes up in the morning. If he takes up the 

newspaper and turns to the political part of the paper, and is inter- 

ested in that, why, that is a good symptom of his intellectual tend- 

encies ; but if, instead of that, he takes up a magazine and sits down 

- read a love-story, why, you cannot make a newspaper man out of 
im. 

And yet he may make a very good writer of love-stories; and as 
that is a sort of merchandise which seems to be always in demand, and 
to bring pretty fair prices, why, if you have a talent in that direction, 
go ahead. You may make a good living, I have no doubt; but you 
will not play any momentous part upon the stage of public affairs, and 
that is the sphere of activity which the generous-hearted and cour- 
ageous youth looks forward to. 

In order to be of importance in the affairs of this world in the news- 
paper profession, you must be a politician, and you must know, not 
merely the theories and doctrines of parties, not merely the recondite 
part of politics, but you must know practical politics, the history, the 
men, the individuals, their ideas, their purposes, and their deeds; know 
them, if you can, as they really are, not as the blind and the prejudiced 
may imagine them to be. 

Now, Mr. Greeley is my great exemplar in journalism. He thought 
a newspaper man was of little use who did not know just the number 
of votes in every township in the State of New York, and in every 
voting precinct, and who could not tell whether the returns from the 
Second District of Bound Ridge, in Westchester County, were cor- 
rectly reported or not, without sending to the place to find out how 
many votes had really been cast. That was one of his great points of 
distinction and success; but I would not advise you to labor after 
that sort of knowledge unless you have inherited a natural talent for 
it. But you should understand and appreciate the theory of the 
American Government, you should know where this Republic began, 
where it came from, ian where it belongs in the history of mankind, 
and what part it is destined to play in the vast drama of human exist- 
ence. That is the sort of politics that must appeal to any intelligent 
man, and that will surely test his utmost powers. And while we are 
on this point, we may say, in passing, that an American who thinks 
another 7 is better than this should not go into journalism. 
You must be for the Stars and Stripes every time, or the people of 
this country won’t be for you, and you won't sell enough papers to 
pay your expenses. 

n order to understand the theory of the American Government, the 
most serious, calm, persistent study should be given to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I don’t mean learning it by heart, commit- 
ting it to memory. What you want is to understand it, to know 
the principles at the bottom of it; to feel the impulse of it; to feel 
the heart-beat that thrills through the whole American people. That 
is the vitality that is worth knowing; that is the sort of politics that 
excels all the mysteries of ward elections, and lifts you up into a 
view where you can see the clear skies, the unknown expanse of the 
future. Besides the Constitution of the United States, it is well 
to be acquainted with the Constitutions of all the States. All these 


Constitutions are more or less modeled upon the central Constitution ; 


but there are differences, and those differences a man ought to know. 
The citizen of New York ought to understand the Constitution of 
New York, and for himself get at the reason for this and that provis- 
ion. Take, for instance, the great question which has occupied the 
people of New York so long—the question of an elective judiciary or 
of a judiciary appointed by the Governor: which is better, which is 
right? That is better and that is right, evidently, which gives better 
judges and which produces a more equable, steady, consistent, and 
just administration of law. Well, now, the young man who sets to 
work and studies out that question has accomplished a great deal: he 
has got a light in his mind that will go with him a great way, and that 
will help out his judgment in other things. Supposing that he is con- 
ducting a newspaper, and is responsible to the people for conducting 
it in an instructive and useful manner, and for having it such that 
when he says a thing is so the people will know that it is so—the 
man who knows the Constitution of the States, of his own State and 
of all the principal States, as well as the Constitution of the United 
States, is well fitted for conducting a newspaper, or even for adminis- 
tering a Government. | 

The modern newspaper, however, is not confined to any neighbor- 
hood or to any country. You have got to look beyond your own 
land ; you have got to study the history of every European country. 
You must know, first of all, the history of England. We came from 
England; the American Constitution is rooted in English principles 
and in English history. You want to know where it started from. 
You want to go into the garden where the seed was first sown and 
watch the growth of this great product of wisdom and beneficence 
which we call the American Constitution. You see, the course of 
preparatory study is pretty large; and it is not very easy; it must be 
carried on in earnest. It is not a matter of fancy or of play. And so 
not merely with the history of England, but with the history of all of 
Europe, of every great and every littlecountry. ‘The course of human 
history offers a safe guide for human action, and especially for politi- 
cal action. 

But I do not propose all these things as a course of preparatory 
study for a young man. You cannot learn everything ina day. It is 
as much as many men can do to learn a few things in the lapse of a 
long life; but at least try to learn something solid, to add to your 
stock of efficacious knowledge, to add to your understanding of princi- 
ples, and to feel that as little effort as possible has been wasted and as 
little time as possible flung away. 

The next point to be attended tv is this: What books ought you 
to read? There are some books that are indispensable—a few books. 
Almost all books have their use—even the silly ones—and an omnivo- 


_ rous reader, if he reads intelligently, need never fear that his time is 
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wasted, even when he bestows it on the flimsiest trash that is printed. 
But there are some books that are absolutely indispensable to the 
kind of education that we are contemplating and to the profession 
that we are considering; and of all these the most indispensable, the 
most useful, the one whose knowledge is most effective, is the Bible. 
There is no book from which more valuable lessons can be learned. 
I am considering it now, not as a religious book, but as a manual of 
utility, of professional preparation and professional use for a journalist. 
There is perhaps no book whose style is more suggestive and more 
instructive, from which you learn more directly that sublime simplicit 
which never exaggerates, which recounts the greatest event wit 
solemnity, of course, but without sentimentality or affectation—none 
which you open with such confidence and lay down with such rever- 
ence: there is no book like the Bible. When you get into a contro- 
versy and want exactly the right answer, when you are looking for 
an expression, what is there that closes a dispute like a verse from 
the Bible? What is it that sets up the right principle for you, which 
_ pleads for a policy, for a cause, so much as the right passage of Holy 
Scripture ? 

Then, everybody who is going to practice the newspaper profession 
ought to know Shakespeare. He is the chief master of English 
speech. He is the head of English literature. Considered as a 
writer, considered as a poet, considered as a philosopher, I do not 
know another who can be named with him. He is not merely a con- 
structor of plays that are powerful and impressive when they are 
shown upon the stage, with all the auxiliaries of lights and scenery 
and characters: he is a high literary treasure, a mighty storehouse of 
wisdom, the great glory of the literature of our language; and if you 
don’t know him, knowing the language may not be of much avail, after 
all. Perhaps that is an exaggeration, and I take it back; but it is an 
object to know Shakespeare; it is indispensable to a journalist. 

hen there is another English author who ought not to be neglected 
by any young man who means to succeed in this profession. I mean 
John Milton; and I invite your attention to that immortal essay of his, 
too little known in our day, the Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing. It is a treasury of the highest wisdom, of the noblest senti- 
ments, and of the greatest instruction; study that, and you will get at 
once the philosophy of English liberty and the highest doctrine that 
has ever been promulgated, to my knowledge, with regard to the free- 
dom of the press. 

When I advise you to make yourselves familiar with these glories 
of English literature, I do not say that these writers ought to be 
taken as models. Do not take any model. Every man has his own 
natural style, and the thing to do is to develop it into simplicity and 
clearness. Do not, for instance, labor after such a style as Matthew 
Arnold’s—one of the most beautiful styles that has ever been seen in 
any literature. It is no use to try to get another man’s style, or to imi- 
tate the wit or the mannerisms of another writer. The late Mr. Car- 
lyle, for example, did, in my judgment, a considerable mischief in his 

ay, because he led everybody to write after the style of his “ French 
Revolution,” and it became pretty tedious. They got over it after a 
time, however. But it was not a good thing. Let every man write in 
his own style, taking care only not to be led into any affectation, but 
to be perfectly clear, perfectly simple—or, in other words, to follow 
the honored and noble traditions of Union College. 


% 
In the Land of Tyranny 


By the Rev. F. E. Clark 


For one outside of the Turkish Empire to get an accu- 
rate idea of the present condition of things in that country 
is very difficult, since the most lynx-eyed espionage on 
every communication which may reveal the truth is the 
order of the day. 

In many parts of Turkey the Government does not hesi- 
tate to tamper with the mails and to intercept private 
telegrams, while its regulations and restrictions in regard 
to the written or printed matter which leaves the country 
or enters it are most exasperating and absurd. | 

Every book and pamphlet which I carried, down to a 
harmless Baedeker, was seized as I entered the Mediter- 
ranean port of Mersin, and I did not draw a long breath 
of perfect freedom, or write an article or letter in which the 
whole truth could be told, until five weeks after, when I 
steamed away from the Golden Horn, and found myself in 
the free atmosphere of classic Greece. 

Of course the missionaries cannot tell what they know 
in regard to the state of affairs in Turkey, if they ever 
wish to preach the Gospel again in the domain of the 
Sultan. All that these noble men can do is to keep still 
and to suffer in silence. 

Moreover, it is only fair to say that many of them con- 
sider it their duty to preach submission and loyalty to the 
powers that be. If he did but know it, the Sultan has no 
better friend than the missionaries of the American Board 
in Turkey. Nor are there any people who do more to 
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support his tottering throne or to prevent anarchy and 
rebellion within his borders. 3 | 

To be sure, this is not all for love of the Sultan or of his 
government, by any means, but because they know that 
they are between the devil and the deep sea—the devil 
of Russia on the north, and the deep sea of the wretched - 
Ottoman Government on the south. They know some. 
thing of the latter, and they prefer to bear the ills they now 
endure rather than to flee to those they know not of. Be. 
sides, they realize that the subject nations of Turkey, after 
years of serfdom, are more unfit to govern than the Turks 
themselves, and this knowledge makes them more patient 
with the present régime than one could believe possible. 

But when all this has been said, it is true beyond a ques- 
tion that the land of Turkey is the most wretchedly mis- 
governed of any land on the face of the earth which pre- 
tends to call itself a nation. It is true that if ever a peo- 
ple had a moral right to rise in rebellion and stamp out 
the governing classes, that right belongs to the subject na- 
tions of Turkey. The wrongs of our forefathers dwindle 
into petty and inconsiderable grievances when compared 
with the sorrows and vexations, the wrongs and the frauds, 
which are perpetrated every day upon the subjects of the 
Sultan. Indeed, subjects is a word too dignified to be 
used in this connection. ‘ America has citizens, England 
has subjects, Turkey has abjects,” it has been pithily said, 
and the wrongs of these “‘abjects’’ should appeal to the 
sympathy of the civilized world. 

It is no excuse for the present state of affairs to say 
that the same hardships are endured by the Turks as by the 
Armenians and Greeks and other subject peoples of 
Turkey. It only shows how widespread and ineradicable 
are the evils of the present government. Only a deluge 
which shall sweep out of power and off the face of the 
earth the last vestige of the rule of the “sick man” of 
Europe can cleanse these Augean stables. 

But to descend a little more to particulars. The stupid 
interference of the censor of the press with all the reading- 
matter of these “abjects” of the Sultan is well known. 
Americans have laughed over the true story of the ex- 
punged work on chemistry, in which the Sultan’s blue 
pencil was drawn through the symbol “H, O,” for fear it 
might be meant to mean “Hamid II. is nothing.” We 
have thought it a good joke when we read that a book on 
natural history was put on the index expurgatorius because 
its chapter on “starfishes” might be supposed to have 
reference to the Star Palace, which the Sultan occupies ; 
and that a book on astronomy was also tabooed because 
it referred to the “revolution” of the planets. We have 
thought, perhaps, that it was exceedingly funny that the 
authorities should send a posse of constables to arrest a 
certain man named Paul, who had written an incendiary 
epistle to the people of Galatia, which these sapient rulers 
thought indicated that the author lived in Galata, a district 
of Constantinople. 

All these examples of tyranny seem to have their appro- 
priate place in the columns of a comic newspaper ; but it 1s 
anything but a joke when we get into the land of Turkey 
itself, or at least these jokes are so grim and ghastly that 
one is glad to leave them as far behind him as possible. 

It can be imagined that there is no stimulus to the 
intellectual or social life of these down-trodden people. 
Many an evening have I passed in a Turkish khan, or the 
guest-chamber of a village, where, as soon as the shades 
of night fell, all activity, physical and intellectual, ceased. 
There was nothing to do but to goto bed. There were 
no newspapers to read, because there were none published — 
within hundreds of miles; and if a paper had floated 
thither, scarcely one of the inhabitants of the village could 
have read it. There were no meetings, no lectures, no 
reading-rooms, no libraries, no books—nothing, in fact, to 
spur the sluggish intellectual life which for centuries has 
been utterly stagnant. 

Nor is it possible to arouse a people so misgoverned “a 
exertion, or to provoke their ambition. ‘“ What is the use! 
what is the use?” is always the helpless and hopeless ques-_ 
tion which one would hear from these oppressed villagers. 
“If we cultivate a better farm than our neighbors, we shall 
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be taxed more for it.” ‘If we raise larger crops, they 
will all have to go to the insatiable tax-collector, who will 
be attracted by our thrift to make larger demands upon 
us.” “If we graft our trees and raise better fruit, that will 
at once excite the cupidity of the Government officials, and 
we shall be able to:taste very little of it ourselves.” “If 
we get ahead in the world, we must conceal our wealth or 
we shall lose it.” No wonder they ask this most hopeless 
of all questions, ‘‘What is the use of trying for anything 
better ?”” 

For the maintenance of ‘the road over which we jour- 
neyed for more than four hundred miles from the Mediter- 
ranean Sea to within a short distance of Constantinople 
the people have been taxed to death. Thousands of 

unds are every year wrung from these poor peasants on 
the pretext of building and repairing this road, and yet 
much of it has never been built, and I believe none of it 
has ever been repaired. It is still largely a mere camel- 
track across the Taurus Mountains and over the intermi- 
nable plateau of central Asia Minor, traversed by bridgeless 
rivers and mountain torrents. Many sections of the road 
which have been built have already been allowed to fall 
into hopeless disrepair, and yet the taxes are kept up, and 
the imperial treasury, and all the treasuries of the sub- 
robbers to whom the contracts are let out, are kept full 
with this blood-money wrung by fraud from the defense- 
less people. No wonder that many of these villages are 
not only destitute of intellectual life, but are most pitiable and 
wretched in every respect. The low mud and stone houses, 
with flat roofs also made of mud, through which the water 
leaks on the slightest provocation, are plastered on the 
outside with the manure which is the universal fuel of this 
land. For hundreds of miles every bush as large as a Jead- 
pencil has been cut down and pulled up by the roots to 
afford its scanty fuel. This Turkey is picked and singed 
to the very pin-feathers. 

As can be imagined, dirt and decay and vermin hold 
' possession of many of these little villages. In one of them, 
where we stopped to eat dinner by the wayside, I counted, 
last April, ten dead sheep, a dead camel, a dead donkey, 
and a defunct dog, all lying in or near the public street of 
this one little setthement. To be sure, things are some- 
what better in the larger towns, and in many places this 
squalor and wretchedness, intellectual and physical, has 
been vastly relieved by the advent of the missionaries. I 
am speaking now of villages and hamlets where the mis- 
sionaries have not gone. 

Moreover, it is not only a land of physical wretchedness, 
but a country of constant fear and intimidation. No one 
who gets up in the morning knows whether or not he will 
be allowed to go to bed in his own house or in a Turkish 
jail. If any charge can be trumped up against him by the 
Turkish authorities, he is pretty sure to sleep in the dun- 
geon. One prominent Protestant of whom I know was 
thrown into a Turkish dungeon, where he languished 
for many months, simply because he remarked in casual 
conversation that the Sultan was bankrupt. A _ poor 
woman came to the missionary with whom I was traveling, 
in great distress, saying that her husband, who was one of 
our Protestant pastors, had disappeared; that for three 
months he had not been heard from, and that she and her 
baby had been left destitute. She had no idea where he 
was, whether alive or dead, or, if arrested, what his offense 
might have been. I have since heard that, after some five 
or six months in jail, he has been released, his only offense 
being that there was some technical informality in the 
passport which he carried. These cases might be multi- 
plied ten thousand fold and then ten thousand more cases 
of rank oppression would remain to be told. 

On my journey from Czsarea to Angora I saw many 
Prisoners of the recent abortive Armenian rebellion who 
were released and on their way home. They looked 
radiant enough, as can easily be imagined, but what their 
condition would have been if we had met them going the 
other way could have been as easily imagined. Professor 
Thoumain, of Marsovan, whose name has become famous 


in connection with false charges preferred against him in 


connection with that same uprising, was met by a friend of 
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mine on his way from one prison to another. Around his 
neck and on his feet had been riveted heavy iron chains. 
The links of these rough chains, which are as large as those 
the Maine loggers use in securing their rynaway logs on a 


turbulent river, had none of their rough edges filed off, 


and were cutting into the flesh of the Professor’s neck with 
every jolt of the springless wagon ; and this is the common 
method for the transportation of prisoners in Turkey. 

No wonder that myriads of oppressed peoples are utter- 
ing the despairing cry, “‘ How long, O Lord, how long ?” 
Have not America and England some reason to listen to 
the sighing of the prisoner, and, in the name of humanity, 
to break the chains which have so long bound him down 
intellectually, spiritually, and physically ? 


An October Rose 


By Clara Brewster Potwin 


Yet one more Rose. One left, that Fall may know 
The color, fragrance, zest, of Summer’s show. 
And ask’st thou why she lingers till the last, 
When Summer’s breath and Summer’s blooms are past, 
When Autumn beckons her with trembling hand, 
- And all about her dread forerunners stand ? 
_ And think’st thou ’tis past her time to glow, 
This last, late Rose? 


So long as suns shine warm and soft winds blow, 

She blooms to let some hapless creature know 

That Summer is not dead—just at a nap 

She fell through drowsy chance from out her lap. 

Can’st thou not read the message she would show, 
This last, sweet Rose ? 


Professor Benjamin Jowett 


By Norman H. Smith 
Mansfield College, Oxford 


Yesterday the mortal remains of the famous Master of 
Balliol were laid to rest in the cemetery of St. Sepulchre, 
in this city. The crowd of distinguished men who then 
gathered to pay respect to their lost friend and teacher was 
most significant in many ways of the extraordinary influ- 
ence wielded by the Master on Oxford, and, through Oxford, 
on England and all English-speaking lands. The pall- 
bearers, eight in number, were all Balliol men and pupils 
of Dr. Jowett, and all Heads of houses. No Oxford teacher 
ever had such a record as that alone. The houses of 
learning thus represented are Magdalen, Merton, Exeter, 
Oriel, Brasenose, All Souls’, and Lincoln Colleges here, 
and Eton College, which is rather a school than a college, 
properly so called. But, beyond this, it is a curious coin- 
cidence that seven of her Majesty’s judges and seven of 
the present professors of this University are old Balliol 
men, and all, with the exception of Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge, who was a contemporary, are pupils of the late 
Master. No teacher has ever had such a band of illustri- 
ous pupils, and many a man present at that graveside yes- 
terday owed everything to the unobtrusive kindness of Dr. 
Jowett. The main portion of the service was taken by 
Bishop Temple, of London, his former colleague at Balliol, 
and his companion in adversity in earlier days when both 
men were regarded as heresiarchs. Many another man was 
present whose name is associated with days and events 
that seem long bygone to the present generation ; but at 
the same time an onlooker obtained a vivid impression of 
the extraordinary degree in which Balliol College, through 
the Master, has been brought into vital touch with the 
thought and life of the present day. ‘To mention only a 
few of the friends and pupils who wended their way in long 
procession through St. Giles, there were Professors Froude 
and Huxley ; Bishop Stubbs, of Oxford, and Boyd Carpen- 
ter, of Ripon ; Professor Max Miiller; Principal Fairbairn, 
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of Mansfield ; Canon Fremantle and Archdeacon Palmer ; 
Mr. Peel, the Speaker of the House of Commons; D. 
Humphry Ward; Canon Barnett, of Toynbee Hall; Mr. 
Montefiore (the latest Hibbert Lecturer); Professors Caird 
and Lewis Campbell, from Scotland; Professor Burdon 
Sanderson (the President of the British Association), Lord 
Tennyson, and many others equally well known. The 
funeral was impressively simple, and in every way worthy 
of the Master. 


The life thus ended has been filled with single-hearted 


devotion to Balliol and to Oxford. 

Born in London in 1817, Benjamin Jowett came up to 
Balliol at the age of eighteen from St. Paul’s School, and 
never left the College afterwards. In 1838 he became 
Fellow, and tutor in 1842. As tutor he made himself a 
power almost immediately. The College hitherto had not 
been undistinguished, but speedily he brought it into the 
first rank, and the intellectual supremacy of Balliol from 
then till now has been readily recognized in the academic 
world. While confining his main energies to Balliol, 
Jowett became a power outside, both in education and in 
theology. As an educational reformer his aid was sought 
in inaugurating a new era with regard to the training of 
civil servants for the Indian Government, while the great 
University Commission which reformed our ancient seats 
of learning, and overthrew aristocratic prestige and eccle- 
siastical privileges therein, was very greatly influenced and 
molded by Mr. Jowett. Twenty years before the abolition 
of religious tests at Oxford, Jowett had boldly advocated 
a scheme for the admission of Nonconformists at Oxford. 
As to theology, he was in very early days marked as a dan- 
gerous heretic, and so, when, in 1855, Lord Palmerston 
recommended him for the vacant Regius Professorship of 
Greek, there was considerable murmuring. But when, 
later in the same year, his ‘‘ Commentary on the Epistles ” 
appeared, the storm burst, and a bitter opposition ensued 
on his application to the University for a moderate salary 
to be attached to his chair. The original endowment of 
these Regius Professorships both here and at Cambridge 
was £40 perannum. The office was generally a sinecure, 
and the holder generally had other appointments. 
was determined to work*and to teach, and he naturally 
thought £40 was not adequate. But then the clerics said 
he was not orthodox, and so there was a big fight! In 
the end Jowett won, and before long (in 1860) appeared 
‘Essays and Reviews,” which raised a still greater storm. 
His essay on “The Interpretation of Scripture” would 
cause no great alarm to-day, but Dr. Pusey forthwith 
brought a charge of heresy against Jowett in the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Court, which was dismissed on technical 
grounds. 

After long years of ceaseless and successful toil as 


tutor, Jowett became Master in 1870, and then ensued a 


period of comparative quiet but of constant activity. The 
great series of translations—Plato, Thucydides, Aristotle— 
were then completed, and have long since taken a high 
place in English literature. As Master, Jowett inaugurated 
quite a new era. Hitherto college-masterships had been 
held chiefly by old men, and were usually sinecures. Jowett 
retained tutorial supervision to some extent of every man 
in the College. He kept an eye on every department, and 
made his presence felt at every point. In endless ways he 
was constantly helping individual students. He was at 
once the idol and the terror of the College. His great 
instrument was sarcasm and irony, and yet in the end all 
his pupils came to see how truly kind-hearted and sym- 
pathetic he really was. In the Socratic method of dealing 
with pupils he had no equal. Endless stories are told of 
the Master’s sayings when men went to read their essays 
to him. He always made a point of inviting his pupils to 
his house and table, and even there he did not spare them. 


A friend of mine, a scholar of the College, breakfasted with: 


him during his first term, and in the exuberance of boyish 
spirits kept up a rattling conversation, dealing boldly with 
all manner of subjects both in heaven and earth. “ Really, 
Mr. W.,” at last squeaked the Master, “you make a great 
many unnecessary remarks !’”’ One of our most famous editors 
of to-day relates how, while reading an essay to the Master, 
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he made use of the word “evolution,” and how he was 
bewildered when suddenly pulled up in full career with— 
** Evolution ! what’s that ?” | 

Mr. Jowett made a constant practice of preaching in 
Balliol Chapel twice a term, and his sermons were unique. 
He dealt with many commonplace themes with what Mrs, 
Humphry Ward terms “subtle simplicity.” He was spe- 
cially fond of biographical sermons, and his last public 
utterance, only three months ago, in Westminster Abbey, 
was a skillful handling of the lives of Spinoza and John 
Bunyan. At the opening of Mansfield College, four years 
ago, he delighted all our guests by his felicitous speech in 
proposing prosperity to Mansfield. It was, he said, a 
*‘ festival of reconciliation.” ‘The points of difference were 
few, those of agreement many. Are our ideas of truth 
and right and goodness materially different? The great 
names of English literature—at least a great part of them— 
although they may be strictly claimed by Nonconformists, 
do not really belong to any party or caste. The names of | 
Milton, of Bunyan, of Baxter, of Watts and Wesley, are 
the property of the whole English nation.” He greatly 
approved of our new college buildings, and for weeks after 
the opening of Mansfield he regularly brought his Sunday 
guests to see our College Chapel. Last year he received 
the whole Mansfield Summer School of Theology one mem- 
orable July afternoon, and in his quiet, genial way told 
his guests something of the history of Balliol and its great 
men. Undoubtedly the most remarkable personality of 
these latter days in Oxford, his presence will be greatly 
missed. He has laid his hand upon the age with obvious 
effect, but in Oxford, and especially in Balliol, his memory 
can never be forgotten. 

Oxford, England, October 7, 1893. . 
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Lawlessness and the Reason of the Law 


By Austin Abbott 
| Dean of the New York University Law School 


The greatest present danger to our country 1s now seen 
in the spirit of lawlessness. All intelligent and fair- 
minded people seem to be agreed that Law is simply the 
necessary and wholesome condition of well-regulated life. 
Law in a free nation is what self-control is in the individ- . 
ual. But alongside of this essential condition of liberty 


Is seen growing up in almost all parts of society open and 


habitual contempt for the laws, manifesting itself in social 
laxity, in commercial frauds, in official corruption systema- 
tized here and there, and in the infusion of a certain mer- 
cinariness into political functions. In another phase the 
same diminution of respect for law is shown in the general 
suspicion of legislatures and their legislation. Still more 
striking is the recent establishment of Anarchism as a 
scheme of policy, with its professed teachers, promulgat- 
ing direct hostility to law as the right and duty of a large 
class of habitual criminals. : 

Without doubt these tendencies are partly due to a 
characteristic and exaggerated but not wholly immoral or 
irrational disrespect for the authority of mere tradition, or 
arbitrary command unsupported by reason. 

It is time that the reason of the law, that is to say, more 
specifically, the reasons for the laws, should be raised into 
recognition and control. As the respect accorded by the 
masses of people to precedent and enactment declines, the 
reason of each rule of law should receive systematic examl- 
nation and discussion, that the people may see that the 
principles of the law are not arbitrary, nor imposed on us 
unwillingly by tradition, but are the necessary condi- 
tions of a broad public welfare secured to all without dis- 
tinction. 

That this need may be more clear to those of your read- 
ers whose attention has not been specifically given to the 
subject, let me repeat some suggestions which I have 
recently found to awaken much interest when laid before 
professional friends. . 

Many of the legal profession—including perhaps now, 
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as doubtless heretofore, a great majority of instructors in 
law and of writers on jurisprudence, and perhaps also of 
iudges—are accustomed to regard law as a fixed system of 
unchangeable principles, together with the deductions which 
logic dictates in the effort to apply those principles to new 
cases or varying circumstances. - This conception is evi- 
dently founded on the Common Law. Its adherents 
readily concede that the science of law includes such of 
the doctrines of equity as by long recognition have become 
hardened into rules and to some extent imitated and 
adopted by the courts exercising jurisdiction at law ; but 
they seem to treat any movement of equity beyond those 


rules as an anomalous interference with law, a disturbing — 


force from without, which must indeed be recognized and 
allowed for, but is nevertheless foreign to the fundamental 
conception of law as a harmonious system of predetermined, 
uniform rules. 

We shall doubtless all agree on the soundness, and, 
indeed, the necessity, of this conception of law as a part of 
any just theory of modern jurisprudence ; and a hundred 
years ago it was fairly adequate. But there is the neces- 
sity at the present day of recognizing and cc-ordinating 
with it another and very different conception. Let us for 
a moment turn away from our law-books, which are all 
more or less modeled or at least influenced by the old con- 
ception of law, and watch the courts of this country to see 
what they are actually doing. What is the “law” which 
we are now administering ? What the method of reason- 
ing that even common-law courts are really pursuing? Is 
it simply a system of logic, having inflexible commands of 
a superior for its premises, and the inflexible lines of a 
syllogism as its deductions? An examination of the cur- 
rent reports of the decisions of the courts of last resort 
will show that, while many cases are decided in that method, 
a considerable proportion of even common-law cases are 
decided upon principles of utility. Our law courts not 
only use something of the same freedom in looking for 
premises in the doctrines of good faith which courts of 
equity have always used, but courts of law and courts of 
equity alike are now using something of the same freedom in 
looking for premises in the present interests of society. 
Cases are now frequent in-.which our courts of last resort 
are guided to their decision by considering which of sev- 
eral rules urged upon them will work best. _ 

This is not the jurisprudence of a system of commands ; 
it is the jurisprudence of common welfare wrought out by 
free reasoning upon the actual facts of life. American 
jurisprudence as actually administered to-day is the juris- 
prudence of the Commonwealth. : 

In some few matters the law still finds its premises in 
— for the divine, as did ecclesiastical and canon 
aw. 

In a large class of matters it finds its premises in the 
constitutions and statutes, which are in the nature of com- 
mands, and upon all things within their scope we reason as 
strictly from them as did the common law, which pro- 
ceeded from premises furnished by monarchical legislation, 
and by the equally inflexible usages of the realm. But the 
great mass of the business of our courts tq-day turns upon 
questions not wholly foreclosed by the history of the past. 
The question, What is the traditional law that has come 
down to us? is still asked; but another question is always 
 Open—viz., Does our situation to-day suggest the wisdom 
of a deviation from that traditional law? 

The keynote of this good change was struck when our 
courts determined that, notwithstanding the unqualified 
adoption of the English common law by our Constitution, 
they would apply and enforce only so much as is suited to 
our condition. 

From that time forth it has always been, for a court of 
last resort, a legitimate inquiry, what rule on the subject 
under consideration is suitable to the condition of our peo- 
ple; and a legitimate course to disregard common-law 
rules whenever unsuitable, and to consult the common 
welfare of the people, as sound premises for the decision 
of any question not foreclosed by statutory authority. 

Those who have not examined the subject may be sur- 
prised to see how far this principle is now tacitly embodied 
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in our law. I would characterize the existing American ju- 
risprudence as Suitable Jurisprudence. Historical jurispru- 
dence shows us how we reached our present level ; analytic 
jurisprudence clears our conceptions of the various possible 
rules ; comparative jurisprudence gives us breadth of views 
in comparing them. But existing American jurisprudence 
looks also at the actual situation of affairs. All the phases 
of jurisprudence treated in the books are tributary to the 
wisdom and caution necessary in working out the develop- 
ment now steadily going on, whether we recognize it or 
not: the construction of a jurisprudence of utility, a juris- 
prudence which, recognizing the unspeakable value of all 
the traditions of the past, and respecting the limits of stat- 
utory command, seeks also for the premises to be found in 
the welfare of the community, and reasons from them, too, 
in ascertaining what principles are suitable to be received 
as governing the administration of law among our people. 
It would be easy to show that this change in the concep- 
tion of law is necessitated by our condition, and that its 
future advance is inevitable. 

In view of these facts, I desire to see founded in the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, as a part of our Law 
Faculty, a professorship of the Ethics of Jurisprudence, or 
the Economics or Sociology of Jurisprudence, or both: the 
Jurisprudence of Utility in the broadest sense; Jurispru- 
dence of Public Welfare. For this purpose from $50,000 
to $100,000 is needed. 

While it is familiar to all that the courts are professedly 
bound by traditional precedent, all the profession see that 
precedents are now so numerous and conflicting that the 
authority of precedents is breaking down by the weight of 
the mass. They have so multiplied that courts and law- 
yers find it impracticable to examine them exhaustively. 
The conflict which arises as new cases are decided without 
a complete survey of preceding cases on the same point 
adds to the difficulty. ‘Fhe traditions of the law are thus 
brought into dispute in the profession itself. The time is 
ripe for a systematic effort to bring disputed questions and 
conflicts of legal authorities directly to the test afforded by 
the. bearing of the law on public welfare, and to do this as 
a part of legal education. 

In suggesting the need of a Chair of the Economics and 
Ethics of Jurisprudence I do not mean political economy, 
professional ethics, nor theological ethics applied to law, 
nor abstract ethics in any sense. I mean a chair whose 
incumbent shall first dissect out and hold up to view the 
extent to which our highest courts to-day, in causes pre- 
senting novel questions and questions involving a conflict 
of authority, or even old questions under new circum- 
stances, are deciding against authority, on reasons which are 
ethical or sociologic. He should then show to what extent 
the efforts of our ablest counsel are already characterized 
by appreciation and discussion of such considerations. 
He should then develop the principles which should form, 
guide, and limit such discussions. In other words, he 
should open the connection between the welfare of the 
community and the actual judicial usages of to-day which 
permit a reconsideration of traditional law in view of the 
needs of the present time. I do not propose departures 
from any settled doctrine or application of the law, nor an 
innovation of new doctrines. But, as I have elsewhere said, 
when a question has to be decided on which there is no ade- 
quate authority, or on which a conflict of authority requires 
the Court to decide which of two rules is to be followed, 
the bar are invited to adiscussion of the question, in view 
of its public merits. Then is the opportunity for men ca- 
pable of handling such open questions in the light of the 
relative fitness of each rule to the conditions, usages, and 
needs of our communities, and by putting the test of intrin- 
sic justice. 

We have left far behind us the common-law idea that for 
the courts of last resort non-statutory law is in the nature 
of acommand. We have left far behind us the old con- 
ception of equity as merely the chancellor’s idea of what 
is fair in the particular case. Our courts are steadily at 
work in a course which is developing the idea that if, — 
among conflicting rules urged upon them with sanction 
from the past, they can ascertain which is the most useful 
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to the people in the judicial sense of utility, that rule 
should be applied whether precedents exist or not, or even 
though some precedents forbid. | | 

When this principle has been included within the out- 
line or framework of American legal education, and we 
have added to the process of reasoning upon the technical 
premises furnished by the common law, broad views of the 
sociologic and ethical considerations which ought to con- 
trol in a balanced conflict of authority, or an absolutely 
new question, the reasonableness of the law would be 
shown as it never has been before. Every department of 
human knowledge should be laid under contribution to 
furnish this new jurisprudence of the Commonwealth, a 
jurisprudence which respects the past, but moves forward 
according to the requirements of the welfare of the present 
and the immediate future. 

Such a professorship, adequately endowed, and filled by 
some man of fit ability, whom I believe could be found, 
would be worthy of the University in which Morse ane 
the Drapers, Elias Loomis, Tayler Lewis, and Howa 
Crosby rendered such public service while quietly engaged 
in the tasks of instruction. 


The Greater Glory’ 


By Maarten Maartens 


Author of “‘God’s Fool,” “ Joost Avelingh,” ‘‘An Old Maid’s Love,” etc. 
(Begun in The Outlook for July 1.) 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A COUNTY MAGNATE 


“And now,” said Count van Rexelaer to himself, as he 
slowly drew his chair towards the writing-table and made 
himself comfortable, pleasure ’—he pulled a face— being 
over, I may give my mind to business at last.” 

It was true that pleasure was, for the moment, a thing of 
the past. The house had grown quiet again. The calen- 
dar between the windows marked an early day in January. 
It was one of those calendars with a text for every day in 
the year, and his sister had given it him. Occasionally 
Count Hilarius’s eyes would thoughtfully linger over the text. 

The Freule van Rexelaer, the two brothers’ only sister, 
was a timid maiden lady, living in a small provincial town 
on a small income, and doing a great deal of unnoted good 
with it. She had come to Deynum to see the old year out, 
having declined to share the Christmas gayeties, for the 
simple reason, which she wisely kept to herself, that to her 
mind the commemoration of the Nativity should be a relig- 
ious festival. The great house and its splendors flurried her. 

“‘Oh, how thankful I am,” she said to Mevrouw Eliza- 
beth, ‘‘that I have not these servants to look after !” 

‘‘ Not these servants. No,’ replied Mevrouw Rexelaer- 
Borck, with due emphasis. ‘‘ But people with one servant 
are always afraid of them. I am not.”’ She rested her 
crochet on one knee, looking over her nose at her thin 
little sister-in-law. 

‘“‘ Ah, but then you are such an excellent manager,” said 
the old maid, timidly. 

‘“‘T certainly see a few things which escape Margherita’s 
attention. No fear of her being worried, poor thing! 
Thank Heaven, / have eyes.” Mevrouw van Rexelaer- 
Borck was always thanking Heaven, not so much for bless- 
ings received by herself, as for blessings withheld from her 
friends. 

“Yes, my dear,” replied the Freule, quickly. “ And I 
was telling you about the Coffee-stall Mission to Paris 
Cabmen ;” and so she led the conversation on to safer 
ground. Mevrouw Elizabeth, who liked the philanthropy 
of circulars and Lady Patronesses and paragraphs in the 
press, was anxious to introduce the coffee-stalls into the 
Hague, the only difficulty being the absence of cab-stands. 
Perhaps these could be created. 

Utterly dissimilar as the two ladies were, they had in 
common that sympathy of lifelong surroundings which no 
later intercourse can replace. They understood each other 
when they differed. Neither ever quite understood the 
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-Mevrouw Elizabeth’s words. 
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foreign sister-in-law, even when they most appreciated her 
intentions. Fortunately, the Countess did not court their 
friendship ; she lay in the old Baroness’s simple boudoir 
and Laissa read her frequent bulletins from the Hague, sent 
by the maid who had charge of the pets. And sometimes 
they would consult the cards to find out when Mevrouw 
Rexelaer-Borck was going away. That lady once surprised 
them at such a moment, and denounced the heathen super- 
stition in no measured terms. ‘The wicked folly, Margher- 
ita!’ she said. ‘Why, / could tell you as much about the 
future as these senseless bits of card.’”’ “I wish you would, 
then,” replied the Countess, meaningly. Mevrouw van Rex- 
elaer turned away in lofty scorn. ‘ Does this creature 
understand English?” she asked. She especially disliked 
Laissa, as being more “ exotic”’ even than the parrot. The 
mulatto looked up from the floor, with her great white grin, 
‘‘ Laissa no understand,” she said. 

Reinout introduced everybody to the Chapel, in which he 
already took an especial pride. “I hope you will alter this, 
Hilarius,” said the Freule van Rexelaer, earnestly, after a 
silent survey of the chancel.- And then she drew on her 
galoches again, because the floor felt damp. 

Mevrouw Elizabeth had expressed herself with more com- 
mendable distinctness. ‘‘This popish mummery,” she had 


_said, bringing down a heavy hand on the altar, “of course 


must go. I wonder, girls, at your uncle having left it so 
long. And, good gracious, the flowers are—fresh!’”’ Not 
even Mevrouw van Rexelaer’s indignant stare could dim 
the pure sweetness of the chrysanthemums. Vrouw Poster 
had renewed them, according to custom. With an extra 
prayer for vanished Piet. 

‘“‘ Hilarius,” said Mevrouw Elizabeth in the course of the 
evening, ‘‘our dear Margherita has surely abjured the 
errors of her youth.” 

Hilarius colored painfully. “What do you mean, Eliza- 
‘“‘If your mother has been talking 
shameful slander—”’ 

“T was alluding to the Scarlet Woman,” interposed 
Mevrouw van Rexelaer, hastily. ‘To the Beast ;” and 
then, in answer to his astonished stare: ‘ Hilarius, how 
can you be so ignorant? I mean that your wife is no 
longer a Papist ; but we must not underrate early influences, 
and there is positive danger in these popish surroundings. 
Unless you take care you will have her going back to her 


bead-telling and bone-kissing, or whatever the people do. 


I should not speak if it were not for the risk to René. 
You know very well that the Jesuits have an eye exclusively 
to rich men’s sons. Already the old priest here has made 
friends with the boy. He took Topsy to see the man, but 
I forbade her going again. He gave them sweets, Hila- 
rius. Mark my words. He gave them sweets.”’ Deep down 
in her heart she had an honest, though not clearly expli- 
cable, fear that the sweets—for the new heir of Deynum 
—might be poisoned ! | 

Count Hilarius had been startled by her evident good 
faith, He had lived too long in a clime where all men 
acknowledged the same form of religion without practicing 
any to take note of the flowers and frippery in a sacred 
edifice ; he was too indifferent to understand much of the 
fierce yet tremulous distrust which still lingers, on the field 
of Alva’s achievements, in the hearts of the degenerate 
children of a nation of martyrs. He had no large experi- 
ence of pious women; and yet he felt that Mevrouw van 
Rexelaer was not like his sister the Freule. But it does 


‘not require any very active piety to dread the idea of being 


burned alive. 

As he now sat in the Baron’s room, his eyes vaguely 
fixed on that old gentleman’s guns, Hilarius reverted to 
He wanted no complications, 
religious or otherwise. What he dreaded above all things 
was unpleasantness. It hampers one so. 

His steward appeared before him, smooth and serene. | 

“TI have been looking at the list of the tenants,” said 
the Count, taking up a paper from the table before him. 
“ Most of them I remember seeing at the New Year’s Con- 
gratulation. A pleasing custom. Is it general in these 
parts 


“At your service, Mynheer the Count,” replied the 
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steward. “It was always so in the old—time of your 
ancestors.” 

«“ But there are some names I cannot recall. 
instance, is a man called Hummel. Who is he?” 

“ He is old and bedridden,” replied the steward. The 
man was a neighbor of his own, who often did him good 
gervice. 

“Well. 
do not remember the people at all. 
What of them ?” 

The steward, who had long been expecting this ques- 
tion, coughed gently. ‘As Mynheer the Count pleases,”’ 
said. 

“What do you mean? 
their respects ?” 

“Because they are—Ah, I wish Mynheer would ask 
them himself—they have not the proper feeling of the 
other tenantry.”’ 

“You mean that they are dissatified with the new order 
of things ?” 

“If Mynheer the Count pleases to put it so.” 

“T understand. ‘They pose as champions of the old 
régime. And the opposition—about our reception—ah, 
you see I know—had they a hand in that ?” 

-“Mynheer the Count knows so much, it is improbable 
that he should not know all.” | 

The Count made a mark on his register. ‘Why were 
not the church-bells rung?” he asked, suddenly. 

The steward smiled a peculiar smile. ‘I am a good 
Catholic, Mynheer,” he said. ‘‘ The affairs of the church 
are not mine to control.”’ 

And then they discussed various matters pertaining to 
the estate. On these occasions Dievert found sufficient rea- 
son to regret the past, for the new master went into every 
item, and never paid a penny without knowing what for. He 
even had no ready perception of the steward’s all-conclusive 
argument that ‘‘it had always been so in the old Baron’s 
time.” Dievert understood that Count Hilarius was no 
gentleman. 

They were still busy when Strum was announced. And 


Here, for 


But here is a large farm, the Chalkhouse. I 
‘Driest ’ the name is. 


the one man of business bowed himself out as the other | 


bowed himself in. . 

The Count liked the bowing. This was pleasanter than 
dancing attendance on his Majesty’s representative at the 
Court of the Sultan of Tierra del Fuego. Even pleasanter 
than living, as an officer of the Royal Household, in a dull 
house on the Orange Canal, with a dark-visaged wife. 
There is no real greatness without the territorial element, 
the rent-roll, its votes and all its complicated influence. 
“In the same family, you know, for nearly a thousand 
years. Quite unique.” Count Rexelaer felt kindly con- 

cerning his spouse. 

“Sit down, Strum,” he said, with comfortable gracious- 
ness. The Notary considered that his new patron had 
dropped the “‘Mynheer” unconscionably soon. He re- 
called the time when the Baron was wont to say “ Sit down, 
Strum,” and when he had waited thus, on the edge of his 
chair, and cracking his fingers. He would still flush up to 
the roots of his red hair, by day or night, the great clumsy 
booby, when his thoughts reverted to the last visit here, 
and the insult he had received. He hated the Baron with 
relentless hate. 7 

“T have been looking through the deed of purchase,”’ 
said the Count, rousing himself, as Strum gave an awk- 
ward little cough. “It is plain enough. In his dying 
hours the thoughts of the Countess’s venerable uncle were 
evidently all of her and her child. He was deeply attached 
to my little boy. That prohibitory clause—how he must 
have chuckled over it !—well, it was a legitimate stratagem, 
the only means he had of eluding the Baron’s vindictive 
Opposition to myself.”’ 

_ Strum acquiesced, thinking to himself what bores these 
rich people were. 

“The contract says the Chapel must remain as it is. 
Now what do you take that to mean, my good Notary ?” 

"A Catholic place of worship, Mynheer the Count.” 

“Ah, it strikes you in that light because you are a 
Romanist yourself.”—« A Romanist, if you will, but no 
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bigot,” began Strum—the Count waved his hand benig- 
nantly; he did not approve of being interrupted by his 
Notary—‘“ to me it means ‘a burying-place of the Rexe- 
laers,’”’ he said. | 

Strum gave one of his sudden sprawling kicks, causing 
the Count to start aside. The Notary understood perfectly 
what the other was driving at. ‘‘ My father used to say,”’ 
he answered, slowly, “‘ that in law every interpretation, how- 
ever absurd, must be considered as if it might be correct.” 

‘*T do not consider this interpretation absurd,” inter- 
rupted the Count. He might interrupt. “On the con- 
trary, it is the only rational one.”’ 

‘‘ That is what I mean,” answered Strum. He took off 
his spectacles and wiped them. And he blinked his eyes 
before the rising sun. Never mind, he might be as inso- 
lent as he chose to the Baron, in the shade. 

‘“‘T sent for you,”’ continued the Count, “to speak chiefly 
about another matter. Where is my cousin at present? 
Do you happen to know?” 

‘‘T believe the Baron is at Cleves,” said Strum. 

‘‘] have an inventory here of the things he has taken 
with him. It is a great pity. They should have gone with 
the house. He must want money. You could not sound 
him on the subject ?” , 

‘“‘T could write to him directly in your name, Mynheer 
the Count.” <A great leap of gratification crossed the 
Notary’s face. 

-“T did not mean that. All these things are at present, 
I am told, at the parish priest’s ?” 

‘Yes, Mynheer the Count.’”’ Strum hated the Baron 
too much to willingly concede him so advantageous a 
market. The Baron’s.views on the matter he could not 
bring himself to understand. 

‘“‘ That is all,” said Count Rexelaer. ‘Good-day.” And 
to himself he added: ‘A very useless Notary.” 

Strum went home in a bad temper. But, then, inter- 
views with the great always put him out of sorts. He was 
the worst kind of person for a Notary; other people’s busi- 
ness bored him. ‘I am as good,” he thought ceaselessly, 
‘‘as any of these.’”’ At his core, therefore, he was dumbly 
overbearing, as many shy people are. 

“Your father used to tell me everything,” said his 


mother, a little complainingly (a fond illusion on her 


patt), “‘and he would bring me such sweet messages from 
the Baroness, and pots of her own orange-preserve.”’ 
‘It must taste very bitter in her mouth, if she’s got any 


left,” said Strum. 


‘She was an Angel,’’ protested his mother, warmly. “I 
wonder if this new lady is also good.”’ 

‘‘Good? Of course she is good. All great ladies are 
good, mother, without pros or cons. It’s only the honest, 
hard-working ones that have to prove their goodness.” 

‘Nicholas, Nicholas,” said Mrs. Strum, gently shaking 
her old head, “ you are very different from your father.” 

Now, these words from a mother—even from Mrs. Strum 
—bear a tacit reproach in them. Nicholas was not accus- 
tomed to reproach from his mother. But the “ White 
Baroness” was that lady’s patron saint. 

‘¢We can’t all be like each other,” he grumbled, roughly. 
‘‘ I’m as good a man of business as father was.”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, Nicholas. I know you are much cleverer,” 
said Mrs. Strum, as she took up her stocking again. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE TWO REINOUTS MEET 


Count Hilarius found Reinout enjoying a series of 
lonely tumbles on the ice. The boy had reached that stage 
of skating when the tumbles are a dozen yards apart. His 
father called him to the side of the pond. 

‘¢ René, I don’t want you to go and see this priest any 
more.” 

“Father Bulbius ? Oh, papa, he is a dear old man. He 
has given me a live salamander. And he knows all about 
the Castle, and the people that used to live here. And he © 
tells such beautiful stories. There was a little girl here 
once. Have you heard about Lady Bertha’s oak ?” 

“No. But I don’t want you to go and see him again. 
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By the by, did he ever speak to you about the Chapel in 
the grounds ?” 3 

“Yes, papa, the day after Christmas. He told me it 
was the first time in five-and-twenty years that he hadn’t 
said mass there on Christmas Day. He looked very sorry ; 
I thought he was going to cry.” 

“Just so. Now, Reinout, you will promise me never to 
go and talk to this man again. And there is another thing. 
I don’t like your skating about in this manner all alone. 
You must always have one of the men with you. Now 
promise about the priest.” 

Such a sullen look spread over the boy’s dark face that 
his father noticed it. ‘“‘My dearest child,” said Count 
Hilarius, drawing his son towards him, “ cannot you believe 
that I am acting for your best? You are the sole hope 
and pride of my life, René, the one thing I love with all my 
heart. If anything happened to you’’—his voice shook— 
“there would be nothing left worth living for.” 

Reinout stood silently looking down at his skates. Pres- 
ently something drew up his eyes—rather against his will 
—to his father’s bended face. And he said, illogically, but 
with great earnestness: “I will, papa.” Nevertheless, he 
was angry. Only the rare display of the Count’s affection 
always melted his heart as sunshine tinges the snow. He 
loved his father, perhaps not quite as energetically as he 
loved Prince, because Prince and he understood each other 
so much better. But, then, Prince was a dog; the com- 
parison was absurd. Reinout did not make it. 

He called after Count Hilarius’s retreating figure. ‘I 
must go and say good-by, papa,” he said, “and explain.” 

The Count had a habit of considering his son’s entire 
existence, in its pleasure and profit, from the parental 
point of view. ‘ No,” he called back, “it would be better 
not. Explanations, Reinout, are usually a mistake !” 

** Oh, but I shall,” said Reinout to himself. Obedience 
has its limits, and the child’s education, if it had taught 
him anything, had taught him that courtesy transcends it. 
He ran off in the direction of the village. 

Already he had many friends in the village, where he 
had fraternized with the lame child first, and then, through 
him, with the other boys. These country lads had a de- 
lightful acquaintance with the wondrous world around 
them, on whose threshold he stood entranced. And, al- 
though his intercourse with them might seem somewhat 
awkward, yet he was always splendid in his own queer way, 
and certainly far preferred his new companions to the 
genteel children at the Hague who mocked “his gracious 
Majesty.” The transfer to Deynum had given him a 
glimpse of reality : the Life of Nature, the Life Unmasked. 
He liked the face. 

He threw a smile to Tony, behind the narrow cottage- 
panes, as he ran on towards the Parsonage. He had prom- 
ised the boy an old box of soldiers of his own; he must 
bring it to-morrow. It wasa beautiful thing to be rich and 
great and patronize. The threatening beggar had been 
quite wrong. The great lord shone at the Castle, and the 
world beneath his feet lay flourishing in his smile. Monsieur 
de Souza had explained it all. 

He ran through the Parsonage garden, round by the 
stables to the good priest’s study. He knew the way well 
by this time. But in the door he suddenly checked him- 
self. An old gentleman was sitting thoughtfully by the 
fire. The old gentleman looked up at the intruder, frowned, 
hesitated, and recovered himself. 

‘“‘ Father Bulbius is out,’ remarked the old gentleman, 
shortly. 

Reinout bowed and apologized, with that ready courtesy 
which young people found so exasperating, but which old 
ones were unable to resist in this our latter day of ill- 
breeding. 

As he was going, said the old gentleman with an effort : 
‘“‘T suppose they call you Reinout van Rexelaer ?” 

Mynheer,” replied Reinout. 

‘Father Bulbius has told me a great deal about you,” 
said the Baron. And then he added, as if talking to him- 
self, “ But I pity the child!’ and Reinout crept away 
bewildered. 

[To be continued] 
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The Spectator 


Recurring to the Spectator’s casual observation of day-labor. 
ers, recently recorded here, there was one thing he could but 
note in his study of these ditch-diggers: the majority of them 
looked like old men ; few of them were physically sound. Many 
of them were lame—rheumatic, evidently. Allin all, they were a 
lot of physical degenerates. ‘ Thissort of men,” said one of the 
contractors, ‘‘ made poor soldiers in the time of the war. They 
cannot endure anything. They are not old men, many of those 
you take to besuch. The majority have barely reached middle life, 
The first severe illness carries them off.” The clothing of these 
men, the worthless garments they buy because they are thought to 
be cheap, their inability to substitute’ dry clothing for wet, the 
recklessness with which they expose their health by wearing wet 
clothing—all this was a study by itself, showing how ignorant the 
average laborer is of the laws of health; and, if he knows them, 
how powerless he is to keep them. Young men, naturally, do 
not become ditch-diggers if they can find anything else to do. 
A few months at it and they have that in their face and mien 
which promises nothing better in their future. Civilization ‘must 
have sewers, and sewers must have men to dig them. What 
does civilization owe to these men? Anything more than a 
dollar and a half a day or thereabouts? 


‘“‘ Now, surely, you do not expect us to ask those workmen to 
spend their noon upon our verandas—to make use of our ham- 
mocks and easy chairs?” This came from a sensible matron to 
whom the Spectator had been talking of the discomforts of the 
curbstone luncheon—the digging of the sewer having reached 
an avenue of fine residences, and that morning there having been 
a drizzling rain, foliowed by a fierce noonday sun. The men 
were seeking the shade of the high hedge shutting in her 
grounds—rolling up their coats to sit upon, the ground was so 
damp. There was no leaning against the hedge for its thorns. 
‘¢ Somebody has said,” she went on, when the Spectator made 
no reply, “that we make an absurd mistake in trying to do for 
such people just as we would if they were just like us, or could 
become revised editions of ourselves. Now, my dear Spectator, 
I do not see you among those ditch-diggers. If I did, 1 would 
ask you up on the veranda, perhaps into the library to lunch 
with me, in spite of your muddy overalls. .. . Now, when 
we go picnicking on the rocks, where the ants crawl over our 
sandwiches, how would we like it if the Irish came out from 
their shanties and insisted on our eating what they thought good 
for us on their kitchen tables? Believe me, all this is a sort of 
picnic to these men—it is in the ‘divine harmony’ of their 
homely existence. What would you put in its place? A bar- 
racks-like dining-hall, perhaps, the men marching in like con- 
victs, and all fed upon the same fare? Another chance to 
institutionize the poor man, to rob him of his individuality?” 
But she was still watching the men as they emerged from the 
sewer. “Really, it does seem a pity that they should sit there 
on the muddy sidewalk. Only that the lawn was wet they might 
go under the trees; but the carriage-house—that is the place 
for them, if they cared to go there. Would the Spectator invite 
them in?” 

& 

The next day they were to be seen eating their dinners on the 
soft grass under the great beech-trees of her lawn. They 
smoked their pipes, slept, and chatted, and for a woman who 
stands in wholesome dread of doing anything that can be called 
“ pure sentimentality,” she did a strange thing: she not only sent 
out a pail of hot coffee, but she sat down to her piano and 
played simple airs and sang familiar songs ; she did not lay it up 
against her audience either that they did not stop talking to listen, 
nor send one of their number to thank her for the concert. She 
saw them look shyly at her window as they passed out, and two 
or three lifted their hats. She told the Spectator it was the 
most satisfactory fé/e champétre she ever gave, even if her 
grumpy old English gardener did threaten to quit her service. 
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The Home 


Other People’s Children 


The baby changed in its cradle so that another baby 
might receive the benefit of its rank and fortune has been 
the corner-stone of more than one novel. But the real baby 
of to-day, who suffers the misfortune of growing up in the 
home in which it was born, under the discipline of its own 
father and mother, is much more truly an object to arouse 
the pity and commiseration of the public. Who is there 
among us who could not bring up the children of relatives, 
friends, or neighbors much better than their natural train- 
ers! There is something peculiar about the clearness of 
vision one has when other people’s children are the objects 
of observation. ‘Tothe disinterested outsider the question 
arises why this wisdom is not used for the benefit of the 
home children; but perhaps this question is due to igno- 
rance of the whole subject of the training of children. Cer- 
tain it is that on no subject does universal wisdom find 
expression with such perfect freedom, such undoubted faith 
in the speaker’s own ability to give final judgments, as 
when the children of the other family are under considera- 
tion. There may be doubts of the home theology, econom- 
ics, social status, individual abilities, but never is there 
a quiver, a throb, of doubt when the question is about the 
kind of education or management or training that would 
improve the children of the other family. That the author- 
ity or authorities who decide the régime of the other family 
is or are making a tremendous if not fatal error is a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

_ Doubtless the solution of the problem would be the ex- 

changing of families forso many months of the year. The 
advantage would be double. One’s own children would 
be seen in perspective, and one’s relative’s, friend’s, or neigh- 


bor’s children would get the benefit of this clarified wisdom © 


that is now lost in words written or spoken. 

Every adviser knows that his words of wisdom to his 
neighbor on the best way to bring up his family are seed 
sown on stony ground. This exchange of families, for 
certain periods of each year, would reduce friction, and 


certainly ought to increase fellowship, and reap untold — 


good for the rising generation. Rising they would then in 
truth be, not merely physical elongations of humanity. 
Of course the children would have to go untrammeled by 
clothes, books, or toys on this migratory pilgrimage, that 
the benefactor of the Nation might be free to put in force 
his system that is to change the future of the unfortunate 


children given into the other family. It may be that his © 


wisdom will be reflected after a time into his own home, 


so that in the course of a few generations each father and 


mother shall*meet the standard of the other children’s 
parents, and it will be safe to train the children ‘in their 
own homes ; but for the present, salvation for the children 
is to have them trained by the other parents! 


A Short Talk About Talking 


By a Talker 


Freddie skips into the kindergarten one morning, his 
‘ace, voice, and manner indicating unusual enthusiasm. 
Off come overcoat and mittens, that he may reach his 
pocket, 

“I've brought something for us to talk about!” he 
announces triumphantly, and brings forth a tin whistle. 
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The kindergartner smiles in sympathy, and the whistle is 
the starting-point for an animated, instructive conversation. 
Now, why should not Freddie go on all his life accumulat- 
ing interesting things in his mental pockets and producing 
them, on proper occasions, to talk about? And Freddie’s 
sister, too? 

To an observer of children, there seems no good reason 
why the power of easy, genuine conversation should cease 
at any time of life. Yet many fail to expect and encourage 
it in young people. A thoughtful lad, who had peculiar 
opportunities for meeting many people, if asked about any 
individual, would reply, “I don’t know him; he never 
talks with me;” or, “ Yes, he is a fine man; he is a friend 
of mine; he always talks with me when he meets me.” 
For him, all mankind was divided into those two classes. 
A modest girl of thirteen expressed to her brother great 
admiration of one of his student companions, and added, 
‘He is the only one of your friends who thinks I am 
worth talking with.” | 

I know a village the social character of which has been 
greatly raised because a pastor recognizes this duty of 
elder to younger people, and arranges to bring them to- 
gether frequently in informal, joyous ways. ‘The gain is 
mutual. The elders are less reticent and careworn; the 
younger ones show finer manners, and true manly and 
womanly qualities. These young people are passing suc- 
cessfully, because naturally and unconsciously, through 
the “awkward age,” and will find out for themselves the 
principles which govern the best social intercourse. 

What are some of these principles? As all the senses 
can be finally resolved into one, the sense of touch, so 
these all group themselves under one head—Love. This, 
however, has various manifestations. 


Freddie showed one form: sharing ; willingness to bring ~ 


forth for the common enjoyment one’s own stores of thought, 
information, experience, and anecdote, or to be in the 
leisurely, receptive attitude of mind which makes the most 
of that which is offered by others. 

Another is illustrated by a remark of Mrs. H , when 
characterizing a dear deacon who had just passed away: 
‘‘ He was always interested in us, and he always found 
some way to let us know it.” Absence of self-absorption, 
sincere sympathy with others, are happy secrets of the 
best conversation. 

So, also, is that tact which soon finds the beloved sub- 
ject on which some otherwise silent person is able to be- 
come eloquent. An honest belief in human nature, the 
faith that each man has some inborn grace all his own, 


.some experience of life which only he can interpret, serves 


the same end. 

Call upon your invalid neighbor, a man of few words. 
You really wish to cheer him, therefore it is not well to 
dwell upon his ailments and the deprivations incident to 
illness. You use up the weather, the new church, the latest 
newspaper sensation—if it chanced to be a decent one— 
in about two minutes. ‘What next?” you mentally ask 
yourself. 

Now skillfully manage to mention Washington or the 


-year 1864. See his eye glisten, his form straighten! You 


have touched the chord which is always ready to vibrate. 
How you are repaid by the flow of reminiscence, the little 
revelations of character, the poetic atmosphere which gently 


enfolds all these memories! For, mark you, the old soldier « 


seldom seems to recall his hardships in detail, nor the 
ghastly sights of the battle-field. He sets before you the 


_ aspect of the country, the wit and courage of comrades, 


the sound sleep after some long march, the kindness shown 
in the hospital, the noble traits of the commander. He is 
always interesting, because he himself was part of it all, 
and you are ready to be so too, in imagination. 

This diligent search for a key to the individual life is the 


‘duty of a teacher as character-builder; why is not the 


same loving effort to be made for the sake of brightening 
and uplifting social life ? 

It is one proper incentive to mental activity, careful 
reading, and thorough assimilation, that one may be well 
furnished for useful intercourse with one’s fellows. Yet 
this is but a part of a more inclusive principle: that the 
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best influence, after all, is that of a noble personality 
enriched with the highest gifts, which does not exert itself, 
but exhales blessing as naturally and unconsciously as 
perfume proceeds from a rose. 

A lady returned somewhat dissatisfied from a round of 
calls in her village home. She was one from whom all 
mean gossip slipped off unnoticed, so she had not that to 
trouble her. She did not set herself a task, but, rather, 
responded to an intuition, when she said: “I cannot 
afford to waste my time in pettiness, nor to be too much 
cast down by the discontent and sorrow which are poured 
into myears. Still less can I afford to cut myself off from 
my neighbors. I must just feed more upon the New Testa- 
ment and Emerson. I shall be all right if I can only 
carry about, as part of myself, the love of Jesus Christ and 
the cheerful philosophy of Emerson.”’ 


% 
A Solution Offered 


A reference in these columns to the Columbian House- 
keepers’ Association has brought so many inquiries that 
we insert extracts from the constitution of that Association. 
The Columbian Housekeepers’ Association was incorpo- 
rated March 15, 1893, as the National Columbian House- 
hold Economic Association, which new name will go into 
effect at the October meeting of the Association. All the 
officers, at this writing, are residents of Chicago. The 
Secretary is Mrs. H. S. Taylor, 469 La Salle Avenue; 
the Treasurer is Mrs. Frances E. Owens, 6241 Sheridan 
Avenue. The management of the Association for the 
first year is vested in a Board of Directors numbering six- 
teen, all women who have been chosen for their executive 
ability. 

The objects of the Association are: 


1. To awaken the public mind to the importance of establish- 
ing Bureaus of Information where there can be an exchange of 
wants and needs between employer and employed, in every 
department of home and social life. 

z. To promote among members of the Association a more 
scientific knowledge of the economic value of various foods and 
fuels; a more intelligent understanding of correct plumbing and 
drainage in our homes, as well as need for pure water and good 
light in a sanitarily built house. . 

3. To secure skilled labor in every department of our homes, 
and to organize Schools of Household Science and Service. 


These are objects which appeal with force to intelligent 
American housekeepers. 

In addition to the immediate officers of the Association 
there will be chosen a Vice-President for each State and a 
Chairman for each county of each State. These latter 
officers are supposed to build up the work in their own 
sections and report on the work under their immediate 
charge to the Vice-President of the State. The standing 
committees’ duties, as specified in the by-laws, show the 
purpose of the Association, the aim of its projectors. The 
whole science of home-making is covered in the duties 
assigned to these committees. The establishment of Home 
Science clubs, intelligence offices, cooking-schools, co- 
operative laundries and bakeries, training-schools for ser- 
vants, diet kitchens, and similar philanthropic enterprises, 
are to be investigated, developed, and fostered by the 
Association. ‘The work assigned to two of the committees 
ought to make every housekeeper of intelligence a member 
of the Association : : 


4. Committee on Food Supply. The duties of this Commit- 
tee shall be to prepare a descriptive list of wholesale and retail 
foods, such as meat, vegetables; butter, eggs, etc.; to compare 
New York and Chicago with other markets, and furnish state- 
ments of what articles of food are most desirable to buy, either 
in large or small quantities, with household recipes for cooking, 
and all other matters relating to household economics. 

5. Committee on Household Economics in Village Communi- 
ties. 
to simplify housework in village communities; to suggest plans 
for co-operation in laundries, bakeries, and kitchens; to discuss 
plans for profitable market gardening, poultry and egg raising 
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The duties of this Committee shall be to formulate plans — 
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on a small scale; to furnish information on all topics connected 
with housework. 


The possibility of increasing in small villages the earn- 
ing capacity of people who must be self-supporting ought 
to appeal to every intelligent person. The possibility of 
bringing two needs into profitable exchange is well known, 
and there should be organizations to accomplish this, 
The woman who wants money and the woman who wants 
chickens ought to meet when, as frequently happens, they 
live in the same borough. 

The women’s clubs in all sections of the country ought 
to be able to appoint committees who would form county 
and sub-branches of the National Columbian Household 
Economic Association. The feasibility of dealing with the 
servant question by co-operation through this Association is 
most evident. There will never be freedom for the house- 
keepers until the whole problem of domestic service is 
dealt with on scientific and business principles. The 
problem is for the mistress to solve, not the servant. And 
the co-operation of the mistresses to raise the grade of ser- 
vants, to establish more uniform standards of duties and 
privileges as well as wages, will, in time, for the intelligent 
housekeepers and servants, be the solution. Intelligent 
housekeepers have long recognized that character counts 
for as much in the kitchen as in the parlor; that skill 
unsupported by character does not insure the peace and 
health of the household as much as character that values 
skill and has the intelligence to desire it. When a group 
of housekeepers agree on the same general line of require- 
ments, privileges, and duties for the servants they employ, 
they will find that they will be able to establish standards 
which will decide the kind of labor that will be offered for 
sale, and they will become in fact, as they are in theory, 
employers, not mere payers of wages, cringing before those 
whom they pay. 

There is no doubt that an employment office or bureau 
carried on solely for the benefit of its co-operative stock- 
holders is within the range of business possibilities. 
Women have shown business abilities in the management 
of philanthropic and charitable enterprises that require 
as much knowledge as such a business would demand. 
It would cost in a city at least $1,000 a year to manage 
such an office. Two hundred housekeepers willing to pay 
$s per year in order to make such an experiment would 
insure its support. Probably each and all of the two hun- 
dred members would have a capable woman, anxious to | 
get work, who could manage the office. The head of the 
enterprise would have to be a woman so well known as to 
at least partially insure the good faith of the experiment. 
The members would have the right to enter the names of 
servants whom they had employed, with information as to 
their excellencies and limitations, as a guide to would-be 
employers ; they should also, for the first year, be able to 
enter the names of servants who are recommended by 
housekeepers whose standards meet the requirement of the 
bureau. No charge should be made to servants whose 
names are entered ; it must be the equivalent of being on a 
roll of honor for a name to appear on the employment books 
No name should be entered except on the 
recommendation of an employer, and always by the request 
of a member of the bureau or association. 

The advantage of running such an office or bureau in 
connection with a National organization can easily be seen. 
It would enable a servant, when, for family or other reason, 
she removed to another city, to secure employment in reli- 
able families, and give one more reliable servant to the 
place of removal. Prizes could be offered in the local 
bureau for long service, particular skill in culinary oF 
other doméstic branches, as an incentive to improvement. 
The whole plane of domestic service could be raised where 
it would appeal to girls of higher intelligence. 

For the emergencies in the household, such a bureau 
could prove a blessing to all who used it. Extra service 
to meet any condition ought to be supplied through such a 
channel. 

When the housekeepers in America combine to secure 
skilled labor for domestic service, their housekeeping will 
be brought to the level of their intelligence. 3 
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Some Fine Arts of Dressmaking 
By Martha McCulloch Williams 


_ “Style, not stitches,” is the perfect dressmaker’s watch- 
word. All the same, she has a fine feeling for the neatest 
possible sewing. Yet she knows it avails little if the gar- 
ment it is put on be ill cut. She knows, too, that good 
cutting is a matter of more than shape. The most per- 
fectly proportioned pattern, carefully fitted, will not sit 
with true elegance unless regard is had in cutting to the 
run of warp and woof. 

Especially is this true of bodices. They need always to 
have the pattern so laid upon the stuff that the woof 
threads in each separate piece run exactly the same way— 
and that way, straight around the waist. ‘This throws the 
warp threads perpendicular, and insures that the trouble- 
some back-form seam shall be nearly a perfect bias. 
Herein, indeed, lies the touchstone for determining many 
fine points. Everybody—every amateur especially—has 
been puzzled no end to determine how much, or how little, 
the back-forms should be sloped from neck to waist-line. 
It depends wholly upon the plumpness or the leanness of 
the person fitted. To find out accurately, pin two edges 
of lining together, taking up a moderate seam; fasten the 
join at the neck, letting each side fall. down below the 
waist. Arrange the stuff then so that the threads in each 
piece go straight as a belt might do, then pin them together 
at that point, and crease back to the first joining. 

This, of course, for straight and supple figures. Very 
fleshy ones, or those with round shoulders, need to have 
the first joining over the place of greatest prominence— 
usually the shoulder-blades—the stuff to be drawn in at 
both neck and waist. 

Cut all the other pieces to run both ways true with the 
backs. This brings the warp almost straight in under-arm 
seams. In all fitting have a care not to disturb the run 
of the threads. Then, in shaping the outside, be more 
than careful that there is exact accord between the weave 
of the two stuffs, else all your pains will go for very nearly 


naught, as straight edges over bias ones, or vice versa, will 


drag and wrinkle in spite of all you can do. 

The shaping of a bodice is not the arbitrary matter it 
appears to those dear women still in the bondage of pat- 
terns—patterns which are very well in their way, but 
which it is safe to say must answer yearly for the worse 
than waste of heaps of good stuff. To a first-class cutter 
each individual figure is a sum in proportion. Given 


such a waist and bust measure, the back-forms must be so 


wide at bottom and top, the fronts of such definite size, 
and all the space between divided into so many side-forms 
as shall accord gracefully with the other breadths. There 
is no cutting a back-form of one size for the lean, the fat, 
the short, the tall, then adapting the garment to its wear- 
er’s idiosyncrasy by “allowing” or “taking in” under-arm 
Seams. Instead, the measurements of arm, waist, shoulders, 
and bust are so divided as to keep each line of the gar- 
ment in true and elegant proportion. A ladies’ tailor of 
reputation, if he has but to add or take away the half of 
an inch, never does it all at one place, but along all the 
seams—altering each so slightly, it may be, as to be nearly 
imperceptible, 

For no side-form must be wider or narrower than its 
fellows—this is the first commandment of tailor-made ele- 


gance. The second is like unto it— it is that the side-form 


must be the same width from waist to armhole. That is 
to say, the spring of the figure must be accommodated by 
the backs and fronts. 

_ Cut the shoulder of the backs quite three-quarters of an 
inch longer than that of the fronts. Then, in basting, 
Stretch the fronts hard from the neck half-way to the 
shoulder-tip, and hold in the extra length, not in pleats, 
but in loose puckers. Pressing after sewing smooths them 
all away, and you get thus a very desirable snugness 
over the collar-bone not otherwise attainable. Linings and 
outsides must be accurately laid together and basted, first 
with a row of stitches along the waist-line; then push up 
the lining each side of the stitches till it stands in a tiny 
puff, and baste other rows across below each of them. It 
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is the merest suspicion of fullness you want, yet not to be 
done without, on pain of wrinkles in the finished garment. 


_ By and by, when the seams are sewed, trimmed, pressed, 


and neatly overhanded, put on your stay-cases, using loosely 
woven elastic single silk stay-tape—not the stiff double 
stuff—sewing it with your fingers and holding it pretty full. 
Get real whalebones—as you love an easy garment. All 
the steels and substitutes in the world are delusions and 
snares. To bone a bodice properly requires three two- 
yard lengths. Put them in water over night and they will 
be soft enough to sew through and: through. Leave a 
loose end of stay-tape top and bottom of each case, unless 
the bodice is a round one; for that, fasten the bottom, 
turning the tape under at least an inch, so as to have it 
double over the end of the whalebone. . There must be 
quite a finger-length of loose tape at top. The sewing on 
ought to end about three inches above where the belt- 
tape comes. Cut a length of bone, round each end neatly, 
slip it into a casing, and sew through and through it at the 
bottom with a strong needle and double silk. Now push 
it so hard into the case that it stands in a curve. Sew it 
again through and through some three inches higher than 
before. Do this all the way to the place where the case 
ends, fasten it firmly there, and fold the loose tape double 
over the free end of the whalebone, which ought to be 
about two inches long. Sew the tape together at each 
side, fastening your thread neatly before you cut it off. 
Now you begin to see the use of the puffy casing—the 
wrinkles of the lining. A bodice thus boned stands almost 
in the curves of the waist before it is put on. The bones 
stretching up and down keep it beautifully smooth, even 
upon those annoying figures that have usually a crease 
where the belt should be. | 

Cross-cut bodices should have the bias kept as true to 
the waist-line as has been directed for the woof in straight 
ones. In both, very much of the fit depends upon the 
fastening ; hooks and eyes are unquestionably something 
of which much may be said on both sides. Put them on 
always before the last fitting. To insure accuracy, lay 
fronts or backs together, and mark the edges with chalk 


.an inch apart. Then with a long-threaded needle go loose- 


ly back and forth through both, pull them a little way 
apart, and clip the thread between. Each clipped end will 
then mark the seat of hook or eye. Sew them lightly 
but firmly in place; then overcast the eyes with silk match- 
ing the gown color. For the invisible under-arm fastening 
put hooks in the usual way upon the lining, fasten and lap 
the outside well in place, marking where the edge comes 
with chalk. When it is off, lay the lapping part again to 
the chalk-mark, pin it firm, then stick through and through 
with the long-threaded needle, and clip as before. Put a 
loop of silk where each thread comes on the bodice, and a 


~ very small hook at the corresponding thread in the lap. So 


shall the wearer of it rise up and call you blessed, and 
your soul virtuously rejoice in the consciousness of a nice 


job well done. 


There is said to be in the market a new pie-plate with 
holes in the bottom to ventilate the under crust ; it is cer- 
tainly needed, especially for fruit pies. A crumpled rim of 
tin to place over the edges of the pie-crust to keep them 
together, preventing the escape of the juice, has also been 
invented. 


Early in the current month women voted on school ques- 
tions in Connecticut.. In Hartford eight hundred women 
registered, and about seven hundred voted. In small 
towns more women voted, in proportion to the number of 
residents, than in large towns. In one town the election 


became a strife between Catholics and Protestants ; both 


sects had representative candidates in the field. In Water- 
bury 950 women registered and 832 voted. In most cases 
the women went to the polls in groups of three and four, 
but often they went alone. The mysteries of voting were 
soon understood, and little or no confusion attended the 
introduction of the new element to the polls. The result 
was the election of several women as school officers. 
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Oussiat and the Wampum Belts 
By Francis S. Palmer 
In Two Parts—I. 


One afternoon in August, 1645, the town of the Huron 
Indians where the Jesuit fathers had established the mis- 
sion of Sainte Marie was filled with rejoicing. A war- 
party that had gone south and east to the country of the 
Senecas, the most western of the banded nations of the 
Iroquois, had returned in triumph. In the course of their 
march the warriors had come upon a hunting-camp of the 
Senecas, had attacked it, and won the victory. 

There was one savage regret mixed with the savage joy 
at the village. The Senecas had fought with such true Iro- 
quois bravery that no man was taken prisoner, and now, 
when the war-party, journeying in their canoes by lake and 
river, had returned to their country east of the Georgian 
Bay of Lake Huron, they brought with them only one cap- 
tive, a boy who looked barely fifteen. It was a disappoint- 
ment to have no man to torture ; yet their young prisoner 
seemed so plucky a fellow that they decided to try his 
courage with the ordeals usually reserved for full-grown 
warriors. 

The boy was tied to a stake and some brush collected. 
He forced himself to see these preparations with apparent 
indifference, remembering that an Iroquois must be brave. 

When the war-party made their entry into the village, 
Father Ragueneau, Superior of the Huron Missions, was at 
vespers in the log chapel. With him were Fathers Gar- 
nier and Chabanel, and also Cyrille Valence, a French 
lad of sixteen, who, the year before, had been sent to the 
mission from Quebec to assist the priests in the good 
work of converting the savage heathen. 

Now, Cyrille heard the turmoil, and guessed it to be 
caused by the return of the warriors. When the service. 
was over, he hurried to where a crowd had collected 
around the Iroquois boy. 

Already the flames were creeping near, but the young 
prisoner, who was keeping up courage by chanting a war- 
song of his tribe, did not tremble. Cyrille pushed his way 
through the throng, and knocked aside the blazing fagots. 
The Indian boy had heard of these Frenchmen that lived 
among the Hurons and helped them against the Iroquois, 
and at first he looked at Cyrille with defiance and hate ; 
for he thought the French boy had come to show the 
Hurons new ways of torture. But when he saw what the 
newcomer was doing, defiance changed to surprise. 

One of the sub-chiefs, an old man and a convert, laid 
his hand on Cyrille’s shoulder. 

‘Be careful,” he said, in a low voice. ‘Do not inter- 
fere with the right of torturing an Iroquois prisoner, or the 
whole village will rise against the French. If you wish, 
bring the Fathers to baptize him; but do not try to stop 
the torture.” 

Those in the crowd were looking angry, and Cyrille saw 
that he must seem to give way. He turned and walked 
off as if persuaded bythe old sub-chief. Once outside the 
throng, he started on a run towards the chapel. 

“Father!” he cried to Ragueneau as he burst into the 
little robing-room, ‘the warriors have got back and have 
brought a prisoner—a boy younger than I. They are 
going to torture him! Come and stop them!” 

“It’s no use,” said Ragueneau, sadly; “ we will only be 


driven from the village if we interfere. But go and baptize | 


him, Brother Garnier ; we can save the soul, if not the body. 
After all, what does the body matter, and a few hours more 
or less of pain !”’ 


Cyrille and Garnier hurried into the crowd that sur- 


rounded the prisoner. ‘I wish we could do something 
more,” the priest whispered to Cyrille, after he had admin- 
istered baptism. “ He’s a fine-looking boy.” 

‘“‘T am going to try,” returned Cyrille. Then he asked 
silence that he might speak of something concerning the 
welfare of the Hurons. The Indians prepared to listen, 
for they enjoyed a speech, and there was no need of hurry- 
ing the torture of their captive. , 

‘“‘'The Hurons are becoming few,” began Cyrille. ‘‘ They 
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are disappearing like dead leaves that fly before the wind, 
and the blast that drives the Huron is the Iroquois. But 
the villages of the Iroquois are full of people ; they never 
lack braves for their war-parties, though they fight often 
and many are killed. Why is this? Because the wise 
Iroquois spare their prisoners if they are young, and adopt 
them, making warriors of them. It is said an Iroquois by 
adoption is twice an Iroquois in his heart. Is this not all 
true ?” 

The men bowed their heads in grave assent, and Cyrille 
went on: 

“Learn wisdom from your enemies. Adopt your pris- 


oners. Here is a boy who will make a good warrior. See 


how well formed he is, and how brave, too. Make a Hv- 
ron of him, and when he grows up he will be twice a 
Huron !” 

Old Allewaya, head chief of the village, had come up 


while Cyrille was talking. Now he spoke, slowly and with 


authority. 

‘The Frenchman speaks wisely, though he is only a boy. 
Let the Iroquois live; perhaps he will teach our young 
men how to fight: yet watch him.” 


More than two years had passed since the Iroquois 
boy’s capture, and he seemed to have become a real Hu- 
ron. He and Cyrille were often companions in hunting 
and trapping expeditions. Already the young Iroquois 
had learned to talk in broken French. 

Although Cyrille was in the service of the priests, that 
did not cause him to neglect his rifle and traps ; and so, in 
this autumn of the year 1647, he had traps in the woods. 
and along the streams, catching beaver and otter and 
sable and mink. One October morning he and Oussiat, 
the Iroquois boy, went to look at some otter-traps set on 
a stream to the southeast of the village. Several were 
broken and sprung, but all were empty. 

‘“T think a wolf is robbing the traps,” said Cyrille. 
‘“‘ He breaks them down, takes the bait, and gets off free. 
See, there’s his track inthe mud. But I’ll catch him. In. 
the village I have a bear-trap that I brought from Quebec; 
it will hold a wolf easily.” 

Later in the day he and Oussiat brought the bear-trap 
and set it near one of the otter-traps that had been dis- 
turbed. They carefully covered the great iron jaws with 


moss. 


Two Homes 
IJ.—Myrtle’s Home 
By Rachel Dunkirk 


Myrtle’s home, like Johnny’s, was an unexpected dis- 
covery. We did not start out to find it, because we had 
never heard of it, and did not know it when we first saw it. 
To get to Myrtle’s home you crossed a beautiful trout- 
brook on a plank bridge that had no railing. If you were 
on the bridge when a wagon went over it, which was rarely, 
you would find yourself thoroughly shaken, for the bridge 
floor was not nailed, and its supports were the trunks of 
two large trees thrown across the brook. As soon as you 
crossed the brook you were in a beautiful wood. Bewitch- 
ing wood-roads led off on both sides of the road ; some 
down to the brook, leading through almost twilight dark- 
ness because of the thick foliage of the trees overhead, 
then into wild flower-gardens more beautiful than any cul- 
tivated flower-garden you ever saw: goldenrod, asters, 
daisies, everlastings, sumac, yellow grasses, like finest 
flowers, waving and nodding as though giving you wel- 
come. Springs crossed the road, making beautiful tiny 
waterfalls on either side, or, dripping into natural basins 
surrounded with beautiful velvet moss and moss-covered 
stones, were so tempting as to compel you to drink from 
them. There were lovely nooks that seemed just the kind 
of homes the brownies love, but the only brownies you ever 
saw were the squirrels, and these seemed to live in the 
hollow trunks of trees, or stumps, from which they ee 
wonderingly at you when you were wise enough to sit stl 
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on some tree-trunk until they thought they were all alone, 
when they would begin their busy life which your appear- 
ance interrupted. 

The road that led to Myrtle’s house finally came to a 
clearing—rough, stony, with here and there a huge dead 
tree lifting its great bare arms to the sky. Grasshoppers 
by the millions were in these fields. They spangled your 
dress as you walked. The crickets sang until it seemed 
as if the very blades of grass must have throats with vocal 
chords, so full of sound was the field when you sat down 
to rest after the hard climb. Great clouds hung over the 
mountain beyond the valley in which you saw the little 
white church and the pretty yellow school-house. The 
roads ran up the hills to the north like brown ribbons, 
while the brook seemed to link them like a silver band as 
it wound in and out, reflecting the sunlight. The stony 
field was a steep climb to a road that was’on the top of a 
mountain. You walked but a short distance on this road, 
when, if you had not been told of it, you would be startled 
to find a beautiful lake lying in what you might compare 
to a dimple right on the top of the mountain. Sometimes 
the lake is as blue as the heavens that seem to hover 
over it, again résembling nothing so much as a great drop 
of mercury, so still and silveryis it. Again it seems to re- 
flect the green of the trees on its further side, while one 
day we saw it lashed into a fury of white caps—angry, 
-dark, repellent, as if the summer had suddenly flown, so 
that you buttoned your coat when you saw it. This lake 
was peculiar in that no one knew what waters fed it. A 
beautiful brook which formed a waterfall was its outlet, 
but what waters fed it no one knew. 

On the road, before you reached this lake, is a tiny house 
that at some time has been whitewashed. It is, you know 
at once, the home of some children who are poor. A 
soap-box wagon, and a thin little kitten, with a piece of 
red calico round its neck, lying on the piazza, tell you this. 
Off in the fields you can see a log house with small win- 
dows. This house at first sight you may think a barn, 
until you notice a rusty stovepipe coming through the roof. 
One day we came on to the lake road, and saw a woman com- 
ing across the field. She worea sunbonnet, and her calico 
dress was patched and torn, one sleeve gone from the elbow. 
“Will you please tell us how to get to the road that we 
have been told goes through the woods on the other side 
of the lake ?” we asked. 

She looked at us curiously as she directed us, and then 
added : | 

“If yees a mind to go through them bars,” pointing to 
bars directly in front of us, “‘and will crawl under two wire 
fences, ye will come to the road just by my house; that’s 
my house over there. This is my married dorter’s house, 
and we go that way.”” She turned quickly and hurried away. 

We went through the bars, and then discovered a foot- 
path well worn. It led through a piece of swampy ground 
over which we had to pick our way. We crawled under 
two barbed-wire fences, and then found ourselves in the 
same field with Myrtle’s house. As we came nearer we 
saw that there must be at least nine children looking at us 
through the small windows not entirely supplied with glass. 
As we looked back to the bars we wondered if visits were 
often made between the two houses, and, if so, what they 
did on Sunday if they “dressed up.” We had vivid recol- 
lections of the dirt on our dresses after we got through the 
wire fences. We nodded to the children as we came nearer, 
but there was no response. They looked at us in round- 
eyed wonder, without any more expression than the cows 
our walk across the fields had interested. Myrtle is about 
fifteen : ‘tall, thin, with a face so still that you wonder if 
she ever smiles. Myrtle stands back of the other children. 
In the front yard we found a large cooking-stove, with a 
long pipe ; on it stood two cooking-pots. ‘The stove was 
rusty, but large and strong-looking ; a wash-tub, a pile of 
wood near the stove, a dented dish-pan, showed plainly 
that, in summer at least, the family had the use of a 
three-acre field for a kitchen, with the breezes from the 
lake to carry off the odors of cooking. It was a bright, 
sunny morning, but the door and every window in the 

ouse were tightly closed. There was not a sound but 
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the lazy lapping of the ripples of the lake on the shore, 
now and then a slow ding-dong of a cow-bell, and the 
chirping of the crickets in the grass. ll this silence with 
the faces of seven children gazing at you solemnly from 
the one window in the front of the house! We found the 
road—just wheel-tracks in front of the house, not more than 
five feet from the cooking-stove. We followed it to the 
woods, and as we entered we looked back, but the house 
gave no signs of life. When we reached home we asked 
about the family, and then we heard of Myrtle. The 
house is two miles from the nearest school-house, over a 
rough, stony road the greater part of the way; about once 


a month the children go toschool, yet Myrtle has learned to , 


read. She learns her Sunday-school lesson, and reads as well 
as any of the girls in her Sunday-school class who go to 
school every day. She, it is evident, gets ready all the 
brothers and sisters who have clothes to come to Sunday- 
school, and pilots them to and from the tiny church. 
Whether she feels unequal to doing this every day, and 
that is the reason they do not come to day-school, or 
whether there are not clothes enough to go round, and those 
who must remain at home Sunday when the others go out 
are not willing to lend their wardrobes every day, no one 
knows. Myrtle makes no explanations. She comes down 
from the mountain Sunday with the three or four she has 
dressed—it is never the same three or four, but the 
clothes are always the same—gives her attention in her 
own class, yet always has an eye on her charges, nods her 
good-by, and starts up the mountain again, to appear the 
next Sunday: 

Johnny’s home is on the top of the mountain across the 
valley, but the two houses are as unlike as if in different 
lands, and both are as remote from the lives of the children 
who read these columns as are the homes of Japan or South 
America. All speak the same language ; the fathers, and 
brothers old enough to vote, doubtless often vote for the 
same man for President; the homes are taxed to support 
the same government; but the children are as foreign, the 
homes as foreign, as though oceans, time, and methods of 
government separated them. 


A Remarkable Collector 


A boy in Portland, Me., many years ago, was deeply 
interested in collections, and after taking up several things, 
minerals, stamps, and the like, he settled down to making a 
collection of shells. At seventeen he had developed such 
keenness of observation as to discover a new species of 
shell, and presented a paper before the Boston Society of 
Natural History on his discovery. Ina few months he 
again discovered a new species that had been classified as 
the young of a known species. A great English naturalist 
visiting this country was taken to visit this boy and see his 
collection of shells. He was so interested that on his 
return to Boston he spoke of the collection to Professor 
Agassiz, who invited the collector to Harvard as a special 
student. That boy is known to the world as Professor 
Morse. He went to Japan as Professor of Zoology in the 
University of Tokio, and while in Japan began studying 
the beautiful pottery of that artistic nation, until he had 
become an authority, and was made judge at the Chicago 
Exposition. Professor Morse attributes his knowledge of 
Japanese pottery to the habits of close inspection acquired 
in his boyhood when making his collection of shells. 


Here and Elsewhere 


Canada is now brought into direct communication with 
Honolulu. The first vessel left Vancouver for Honolulu 
last May. This will enable Canada to have its tropical 
fruits directly from, and also to sell its own products 
directly to, the Sandwich Islands. It is said that a third 
steamship is being built with a special view of transferring 
beef and mutton from Australia in exchange for frozen 
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salmon and other fish from British Columbia. The open- 
ing of this new line between British Columbia and the 
Southern Pacific will, it is thought, result in the establish- 
ment of a line of fast steamers between Canada and. Eng- 
land, and that result will be to increase the commercial 
interests of Canada. 


A remarkable story is told of a dog that was lost while 
out hunting with his master, who lives in Florida. Eighteen 
days afterward the master was again hunting, and he 
recognized the howling of his dog. He located the sound 
and went toward it, and found the dog in the bottom of a 
dry well, where it is supposed that he must have been for 
eighteen days without food or water. 


The first penny was coined in 1793 in England. The 
first Saxon penny was of silver, deeply indented with a 
cross, so that it could be broken in two or four parts. 
Edward I. coined gold pennies. In 1797 copper pennies 
were first used in England, and bronze ones in1860. The 
United States coined copper pennies, copper cents and 
half-cents in 1793, in 1857 the nickel cent, and in 1865 the 
bronze cent. 


The Southern Pacific Railroad Company is about to 
undertake an engineering feat in the Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains in California. Last spring a landslide at the end of a 
tunnel caused a blockade of the road for several weeks. 
This landslide raised the level of a mountain stream several 
feet higher than the railroad track. The creek is dry at 
certain times, but during the rainy seasons such a torrent 
runs through its bed as to make it impossible to operate 
the road at this point. The engineers at first decided to 
lower the stream to its old level, but this, it was decided, 
would be too great an expense, and now the road will 
extend the tunnel 200 feet, and cause the stream to flow 
over the tunnel, over a mass of solid masonry. It is said 
that when this is accomplished this waterfall will be the 
largest artificial waterfall in the world. 


Sunday Afternoon 


Law, Lawlessness, and Liberty’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


In those days there was no king in Israel: every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes.—Judges xxi., 25. 

After this manner, therefore, pray ye: Our Father which art in heaven, Hal- 
lowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is 
in heaven.— Matthew vi., 9, 10. 

The first of these texts describes the earliest and most 
chaotic state of Jewish society—the colonial period, be- 
fore the laws which had been partly given in the wilder- 
ness had come to be incorporated in the national life. 
There was no king. Every man did that which was right 
in his own eyes. That is the earliest and lowest and most 
barbaric form of society. ‘The second of these texts gives 
the divine ideal to which God is educating the nations of 
the earth: “Thy kingdom come; thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.”” With this contrast before us— 
that state of society in which there is no law, but every 
man does as he likes, and that state of society in which 
there is a divine law to which all men are loyal—I wish to 
offer some reflections this morning, suggested by the con- 
dition of society in which we are living. For I think we 
are all more or less impressed by the indications of a prev- 
alent spirit of lawlessness in America. The indications 
of it are so numerous, the reports of the sporadic illustra- 
tions of it are so frequent, that it is impossible for the 
blindest to be absolutely blind thereto. It is seen in the 
open and avowed teaching of Anarchism, not merely in 
little sheets of no influence, not merely in bloodthirsty 
speeches by Anarchists on platforms in Chicago or New 
York, but in able and scholarly essays—in the great 
French, German, and English reviews, transferred, in frag- 
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ments at least, to our own country—the philosophic doc. 
trine that all law is bad, that there ought to be no govern. 
ment, that men should be free to do as they please. It is 
seen in the increase of crime in America, said by the ablest 
and most careful statisticians to be increasing more rapidly 
than population, rapidly as population has been increas- 
ing during the last quarter of a century. It is seen in 
acts of mob violence, confined to no particular section of 
the country. A labor union in Pennsylvania enacts laws 
for the government of its own members, as it has a perfect 
right to do, and then undertakes, without any sanction 
whatever, implied or express, from the people of the com- 
monwealth in which it is living, to enforce those laws over 
others who have had no voice in determining whether they 
shall be law or not, and to enforce those laws by the sword 
and by cannon. We have hardly gotten over the shock 
of this before another labor union in the far West does the 
same thing—enacts a law for its own body, as it has a 
perfect right to do, and then undertakes to enforce that 
will of its own over other people in the State, who have 
had no voice in determining whether this shall be law or 
not. It is seen in the South, from which there come to us 
continually reports of lynchings, hangings, burnings, and 
torturings of negroes, arrested, tried, convicted without 
any pretense of due form of law. It is seen in the public, 
open, and unblushing palliation of acts of lawlessness: as 
by one Western Governor, who not only pardons the con- 
demned, as he had a right to do, but takes that occasion 
to inveigh against the court which convicted the pardoned, 
which he had no right to do; and in the words of another 
Western Governor, who says that lawlessness must some- 
times be winked at—about the worst utterance that 
has proceeded from any public man in America. It is 
seen in the proposition in our own State to put upon the 
highest bench of this State a man whose chief claim to the 
nomination lies in the fact that he has openly and fla- 
grantly violated the law in order that he might confer a 
partisan advantage upon his party in an hour of critical 
trial. It is seen in the open, flagrant, undisguised setting 
at naught of all law by the liquor traffic, in this city, in 
New York, in the State, I might almost say in the Nation. 
It is seen in the proposition, in violation certainly of the 
spirit if not of the letter of the law, to hold, almost within 


‘the sound of the very place where you are sitting, a prize- 


fight, under the approval of men who are sworn to adminis- 
ter and maintain the law. It is seen in the acts of public 
corporations, which are wise enough to secure legal advice 
that keeps them within the forms of law, trampling the 
rights of private citizens and threatening to trample the 
rights of the public under foot for their own pecuniary ad- 
vantage. It is seen in the evasion of the tax laws, by no 
means confined to the poor, but participated in by not a 
few of the educated and the rich. It is seen in the sym- 
pathy for the criminals, manifested in the flowers and fruits 
sent to them in their prison, and in such provisions for 
escape and such difficulties thrown in the way of convic- 
tion as make it almost impossible to secure, with any- 
thing like the expedition that is necessary, the conviction 
of any criminal, if he has money to hire an advocate to de- 
fend him. Such are some of the indications of the spirit 
of lawlessness within the bounds of the American Com- 
monwealth. 

If we look back over a hundred years, we can easily see, 
I think, the process which has led to this spirit of lawless- 
ness, or at all events which has promoted and increased it. 
The American Revolution started in a protest against law. 
For years men had been under law issuing from a king, or 
an oligarchy, or an aristocracy: the many controlled by 
the one, or by the few; the one class ruled and governed 
by the other class; and naturally, and perhaps legitimately, 
the first effort of the people was to throw off these bonds 
which tradition had fastened upon them. The first reac- 
tion against the despotism of the Old World was precisely 
into that state which is described in the Book of Judges— 
a state in which every man might do as it seemed to him 
right. And this natural reaction was intensified and 
strengthened by the teaching of France, at whose feet we 
had sat, of the doctrine inculcated by Rousseau, that the 
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ideal state of man is a state of nature, a state in which 
every man does what seems to him right, and that in govern- 
ment liberty, or some measure of it, is surrendered for some 

eater advantage of law and order, and that the true 


method of political reform is to go back to the state of . 


nature, to get rid of law and authority and government, and 


come as nearly as possible into the condition in which — 


every man would do that which is right in his own eyes. 
The anti-slavery conflict still further strengthened this 
tendency toward independence and individualism. What- 
ever it may have been in the hearts of a comparatively 
small number of Abolitionists, whatever it may have been as 


interpreted by a few great prophets, whatever it may have 


been in the thought of some men who heard the voice of God 
inthe clarion note of the Civil War, the Nation as a Nation 
denied that the whites owed duties to the blacks; the 
Nation, by its public acts and proclamations, said over and 


_over again that the North did not owe a duty of freedom 


to the negro. All that we claimed was the right to use 
the negro to get National sovereignty. I know that Mr. 
Beecher claimed more than that; I knowthat you claimed 
more than that ; I know that the great prophets and leaders 
of America claimed more than that; but in the official 
documents and declarations, yes, and in the public senti- 
ment—as I knew it in the West, where I was throughout 
the Civil War—that was the general claim: the right of 
the white man to use the black man to secure National 


sovereignty. Finally, there have been landing on our 


shores for the last quarter of a century men who have 
identified law with despotism and religion with despotism— 
men who have a natural hate of government because gov- 
ernment has been despotic, and of the priesthood because 
the priesthood has promoted superstition. ‘The Irishman 
who is said to have been asked when he landed on these 


shores which side he was on, and replied, ‘‘ I am on whatever 


side is against the Government,” gave the natural and in- 
stinctive reply of a very considerable proportion of the 
immigrants who have landed on our shores. I do not find 
fault with them; I do not think it could have been other- 
wise ; I speak of it only as one of the elements which in a 
hundred years have contributed to the notion that liberty 
and independence are the same. | | 

But they are not the same. Liberty is not the right of 
every man to do that which is right in his own eyes. Lib- 
erty is not individualism. The condition of liberty is not 
a state of nature. And over against this notion that lib- 
erty means the setting aside of law, the lessening of law, 
the abrogation of law—over against this notion that liberty 
means that every man may do as he pleases, I desire this 
morning, in very brief and simple fashion, to state the Bible 
doctrine, which is also the scientific doctrine, of freedom. 

I turn to the Old Testament and to the New Testament 
—this Book from which as from a fountain source the 
inspiration of free institutions has been drawn for all 
Anglo-Saxon peoples—I turn to this Book to ask, In what 
does liberty consist? and in its very opening pages it 
replies to me that liberty consists in allegiance to God. 
Not in the right of every man to do whatsoever he pleases, 
but in the duty of every man to respect his fellow-man, 


because God is King, ‘“ You shall not therefore oppress 


one another, but fear thy God, for I am the Lord your 
God.” The laws of Moses all stand on that foundation. 
Thou shalt not oppress the stranger, for I am the Lord thy 
God. Thou shalt not be a respecter of persons, for I-am 
the Lord thy God. Righteousness and liberty and duty 
rest on the solemn sanction of a divine Lawgiver, not on 
any notion that there are nolaws. I turn again to one of the 


old prophets—that passage which I read in your presence 


this morning: ‘‘ Come ye, and let us go up to the moun- 
tain of the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob; and 
he will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in his paths: 
for out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of the 


Lord from Jerusalem.” Liberty and peace! Men “shall 


beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks.” Peace and liberty! Every one shall sit 
under his own vine and fig-tree, with no man to molest and 


Make him afraid. Why? Because lawis abolished? No! 


Because laws are to proceed, not from a priesthood, not 
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from a king, not from an oligarchy, not from an aristocracy, 
not from a democratic majority, but from Zion, from the 
will and scepter and throne of an Almighty Lawgiver. I 
turn again to the words of the Master: “ But be not ye 
called Rabbi: for one is your Master, even Christ ; and 
all ye are brethren. And call no man your father upon the 
earth: for one is your Father, which is in heaven. Neither 
be ye called masters : for one is your Master, even Christ.” 
Why shall I not call this man master? Why shall I not 
bow down before him as my pope or my king? Why 
shall no man bow down before me? Because there is no 
law? Because every man is as good as every other man? 


No! Because one is my Father, which is in heaven, and 


one is my Master, even Christ, and to set any other man 
over him and count any other man my master is disloyalty 
to my Christ and dishonor to my God and my King. This 
is the only ground the Bible knows, from Genesis to Revela- 
tion, for liberty. 

Liberty, then, is not the right of every man to do as he 
pleases. Government is not a contrivance of humanity— 
the less of it the better. Law is not an authority exercised 
by one man over another man. We are born into govern- 
ment as we are born into a family. We are born intoa 
kingdom of laws. They are wrought into our very struc- 
ture. A man can never get away from law, unless he can 
get away from himself: for the law is not something out- 
side of him, it is something within him. He was made 
a bundle of laws when he was created. He would have to 
tear himself to pieces before he could become in very truth - 
a lawless creature. He is hedged about by physical and 
material laws, and all the progress of civilization has been 
in obedience to those physical and material laws which he 
has learned and studied. He is bound about and directed 
and controlled by intellectual laws. If a man says, I am 
not going to be governed by laws of logic; I am going to 
draw what conclusions I please from what premises I please, 
he belongs in the lunatic asylum. All the processes of 
education are according to the laws of the intellect. We 
are bound about and united together by social and eco- 
nomic laws. We cannot set ourselves against them without 
bringing commercial disaster into the community. We | 
are bound about by the higher moral and spiritual laws 
that link us to the Infinite and the Eternal, that are writ- 
ten in our own nature, that are interpreted by our own 
conscience. Such are the declarations of the Bible, such 
the declaration of reason, such the declarations of the great 
thinkers from the days of Plato down to the present time. 
“The only liberty,” says Burke, “that is valuable is a lib- 
erty connected with order ; that not only exists along with 
order and virtue, but which cannot exist at all without 
them.”” “Freedom,” says Professor Green, “is a libera- 
tion of the powers of all men equally for contributions to 
the common good.” ‘The only liberty,” says Henry 
Ward Beecher, “is the liberty to be unhindered in obey- 
ing natural laws.” Liberty is not the right of every man 
to do what seemeth to him good. It is the right of men 


to be unhindered in seeking the common good in a lawful 


and orderly manner; that is, to seek divine ends by divine 
methods, free from human interference. 

In the first place, then, liberty involves the right of every 
man to find out for himself what are the divine laws, and 
to obey those laws as they are revealed and disclosed to 
him, provided that obedience to his own understanding of 
them does not bring him into conflict with the rights of 
his neighbor. ‘This is the secret and the meaning of relig- 
ious liberty the world over. If my Presbyterian friend 
says, This is my creed, that is right. But if he says that that 
shall be my creed, I protest against that, for I have the 
right to find my own way to God’s truth asIcan. He 
shall not choose the path for me. If the Roman Catholic 
says, The confessional is a good means for the education 
of the individual, I may differ with him, but I will not 
deny his right to set up the confessional. But if he says 
the confessional is required, and every man and woman and 
child must come to the confessional before they can come 
to the communion, I rise in rebellion, for he is making 
the path to God and insisting that men shall obey his law, 
and not find their way by their own method and their own 
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way. If my Episcopalian friend says it is best to have a 
bishop for the administration of the Church, I am not sure 
that he may not be right. But if he says, If you do not 
have a bishop you are no minister, you shall not preach, 


and you cannot administer the sacrament, I will never sub- | 


mit; for I have a right to find my own way to my path of 
usefulness, with or without a bishop, as God shall point 
the way tome. Ifthe Baptist says, It is better to be bap- 
tized by immersion than by sprinkling, I will not quarrel 
with him, I will even go down into the baptistery with 
him ; but if he says, If you are not baptized by immersion 
you are no child of God, I will quarrel with him as long as 
the world stands, for the man who is godly has come to 
God, whether he comes through a baptistery or through 
sprinkling, or through neither the one nor the other. Re- 
ligious liberty is the right of every soul to find its own way 
to God as it will, but always to find its way to God, not its 
way somewhere else. 

And, in the second place, liberty means that, on the 
whole, it is better to trust all men to search for the laws of 
God than to trust to any class in the community to find 
out what they are. Democracy does not mean that every 
man is as good as his neighbor. It does not mean that 
the majority are always wiser than the minority. It cer- 
tainly does not mean that the majority have a right to 
frame a law and compel the minority to submit to it, 
whether the law is righteous or unrighteous. What it 
means is this: There are infinite and eternal laws of God, 
and we are to find out what they are. Monarchy says, We 
have a king—he shall tell us. Oligarchy says, We will take 
a few men in the community, and they shall tell us. Aris- 
tocracy says, We will breed a special class and put their 
representatives in a House of Lords, and they shall tell us. 
America says, No! every man inthe country that is of 
full age and has an understanding shall have a part in the 
endeavor to find out what the divine laws are. Suppose 
we were to establish a class of men and-give them the 
exclusive privilege to invent; only the men that have 
passed such and such an examination, acquired such facili- 
ties of superior knowledge, only they shall be permitted to 
apply for a patent. We should get rid of a good many 
cranks, we should be free from a great many useless and 
worthless inventions, but we should close the door on many 
a real inventor who has added to our knowledge and the 
wealth of our Nation. No! we say, every man may study 
the laws of nature. Presumptively, the educated man will 
study them to better advantage than the uneducated; pre- 
sumptively, the man who has learned how to observe and 
reason from his observation will get better results than 
the man who has not. But every man may study, every 
man may explore, every man may investigate, every man may 
sail this sea, though there be but one Columbus that finds 
the continent. And so we say in this Nation, every man, 
the wise and the unwise, the high and the low, the rich 
and the poor, all may have a part in the great exploration 
in which we are engaged to find out what is justice and 
righteousness and truth. They shall all take part in it. 


The wider the search, the larger the discoveries. Democ- 


racy does not make laws, it discovers what law is. And 
democracy not only means this, it means also that there 
is no way to the kingdom of God except the way which 
teaches each individual in the community that law comes 
from God, and brings the will of each individual into con- 
formity with the law of God, and makes him of free choice 
loyal to the divine law written in his own nature and in 
the nature of the community. Some of my fellow-citizens, 
for whose opinion I have the greatest respect, would be 
glad to get rid of universal suffrage in this country ; some 
would be glad to have a property qualification, and some 
would be glad to have an educational qualification ; and I 
do not deny that the strain and stress on our Nation from 
universal suffrage is a very severe one. But do you not 
see that any scheme which allows the few to rule over the 
many, whether it be monarchic or oligarchic or aristocratic 
or partially and incompletely democratic, is, after all, not 
the method which teaches those who are ruled over to 
come into loyalty to the will and law of God? Liberty is 
not lawlessness, neither is it obedience to human enactment : 
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it is self-government. And to those of us who believe 
in democracy, democracy stands for, not the notion that 
all men are capable of self-government, but that liberty is 
self-government, and has its roots in loyalty to God and ina 
perception of the divine law and in obedience to it, and the 
most direct and quickest method to this end is the method 
which sets all men together on the quest, and makes al] 
the community together suffer for the ignorance, the 
superstition, the folly, and even the crimes of their fellow- 
citizens. 

If what I have said this morning be true, we have a long 
and fundamental work before us—work in which every one 
of you has some part. There is not a child here to-day— 
though I am afraid many of the children have not been 
able to follow my sermon—there is not a child here to-day 
who may not learn the lesson, Obey your parents in the 
Lord, for this is right; that is, this is your righteousness, 
Your father stands in the place of God to you, and you are 
to learn the fundamental lessons of obedience to God’s 
law by obedience to father and mother. There is not a 
mother here who may not carry home from this sermon the 
lesson that she is something more than one individual 
will set over against another individual will. God has 
anointed her in his place, and the mother is the only pope 
in the world; ex cathedra, she is infallible, though she 
makes a great many mistakes. The little child is to be 
taught to yield its will to her will, not through fear, but 
through a great loyalty ; and so, in the nursery and from 
the very cradle, to learn what loyalty means to the King 
above, and what love to him involves. We need this les- 
son in our systems of education. We have been acting 
for a hundred years on the notion that man could be self- 
seeking and governed by self-interest, if only intelligent; 
then all would be well. Itisnottrue. Individual teachers, 
hundreds of thousands of them, have tried to give a broader 
scope and a deeper meaning to education, but they have 


done so in spite of the system, in spite of the laws, in 


spite of public sentiment. And they will bear witness with 
me (and there are a great many of them in Plymouth 
congregation) that the public school system, and the 
whole educational system, must be transformed. Not 
that a catechism may be taught in the school hours, 
not that a little of the Bible may be read in the begin- 
ning and a prayer uttered at the end, not that the 
system of education may have a little narrow fringe of 
religion around it—no such miserable thing as that; but — 
that it must be so founded, so constructed, so administered, 
and so carried on, by men who see something else than a 
road to political advancement and to political spoliation in 
it, that every teacher in every school-room shall have the 
largest opportunity, not merely to teach the intellect, but so 
to shape the conscience and direct the will that a self- 
governing power shall be wrought into the little domain 
that is for the time under her molding influence and her 
inspiring direction. We need this lesson in the Church. 
We have reacted against the old Puritan preaching of law— 
rightly reacted, wisely reacted ; but the time has come when 
we need to go back again ; the time has come when there 
needs to be taught this lesson from every pulpit in the 
country, that God is a Lawgiver, and that liberty lies in 
loyalty, not in the individual right to do whatever each 
one pleases. Finally, there is the duty laid upon every 
man who counts himself among the best citizens—and do 
you know any man who does not ?—to bring that best citl- 
zenship of his to bear all through the Commonwealth. It 
is not enough to vote wisely and go home and sleep about It, 
but he must take that will of his and carry it into the public 
affairs of the city,“and insist, with the power with which 
you business men do insist in your business, as you ought 
to, that the brain and the heart and the conscience shall 
rule in the municipalities, in the Congress, in all legisla- 
tion. Men say that the Bible is past, we have got beyond 
it. ‘ Thou shalt provide out of all the people able men — 
I am reading from Exodus, one of the oldest books of the 
Bible—“ Thou shalt: provide out of all the people able 
men, such as fear God, men of truth, hating covetousness, 
and place such over them, to be rulers of thousands, and 
rulers of hundreds, and rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens. 
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Take that text, and carry it to Brooklyn City Hall, and see 
how the two. compare; carry it across the city to New 
York; take it up the river to Albany; take it to Washing- 
ton. Test your rulers of hundreds, and fifties, and tens 
by that test. We have a great deal to do in this nineteenth 
century, in this America of ours, before we can bring up the 
Nation to the ideal of the old, old prophet. Thank God, 
there are men who are trying to do it. Thank God, there 
are men of courage who are speaking braver words than I 
am speaking, and doing far braver work. It is easy to say 
these things to a sympathetic audience, to men who come 
up and shake hands in congratulation with me at the close. 
It is not so easy to act on these principles in other circum- 
stances. Thank God for the men of all political parties 
who are so doing! Iam proud to be the pastor of such 
men, in both political parties, here in this Plymouth Church 
congregation, men who are trying to put into their respective 
organizations rulers who fear God and hate covetousness. 
All honor to the men who, against obstacle and difficulty 
and discouragement, are trying to make the waters of our 
political river run pure, and cleanse the filth of our Augean 
stables! ‘The kingdom of God is taken by violence, and 
the violent take it by storm.” ‘I have come not to send 
peace, but a sword.” I think it is time in America, time 
in the Empire State, time in our own city of Brooklyn, to 
lift those two mottoes and make them fly athwart the sky 
and summon by their burning light and letters all true men 
and brave and pure to stand for law, for law in high places 
as in low places, and for law because law comes from God, 
and disloyalty is sin. 


The Gospel of the Resurrection’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


Christianity may be regarded either as a life or as a 
system ; either as a spirit, or as a spirit embodied in intel- 
lectual and liturgical forms. As the former, it is simply 
the Christ life, the Christ spirit—that is, a life, a spirit, like 
that of Christ; it is faith, hope, and love. In this broad 
sense a man might be termed a Christian who had never 
heard of Christ, much as a man might be termed a Hegelian 
who regards life as Hegel did, although he may never have 
read a line of Hegel’s works or even have heard of him. 
To this disembodied, this unincarnated, this purely spirit- 
ual Christianity, nothing external is essential. Some creeds 
help to produce it; some forms of worship help to cultivate 
it, and some to hinder its development. Yet it may, and 
sometimes does, exist with the least of such helps, and some- 
times fails in spite of the best of them. 

But if Christianity is to be a living, and above all if it 
is to be an organized, force in the world, it must be em- 
bodied. It must have a form, an organization, a body, a 
voice. And essential to this embodied Christianity is the 
doctrine of Christ’s resurrection. 


Historically, belief in that doctrine is the foundation 


of Christianity as an organized life. It is now generally 
agreed among scholars of all classes that the Epistle to the 
Corinthians was written within about thirty years after 
Christ’s death. Thus we have it established that within 
_ that period the Church of Christ was founded on belief in 
the resurrection of its Lord. And this belief, according 
to the Book of Acts, was everywhere fundamental in the 
Apostle’s preaching. This was their message: that Jesus, 
whom the Jews had slain, was the world’s Messiah ; and the 
€évidence of his Messiahship was this, that God had raised 
him again from the dead. If this faith in the resurrection 


had been taken from them, their message would have been. 


taken from them. For they did not go merely repeating 
the Sermon on the Mount. They were not the heralds of a 
new law and a new Lawgiver. They did not go merely 
telling the story of a beautiful life; they were not the eulo- 
gists of a hero or a martyr. They did not go seeking to 


commend the new faith by the story of the Passion and the 
death. Their message was not, A good man has been put 
to death. On the contrary, the fact that their Leader had 
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loosed the pains of death.”’ 


‘that is not seen. 
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been put to death was a stumbling-block to the Jews and 
an offense to the Gentiles ; and they had to put the stum- 
bling-block out of the way and remove the offense before 
they could commend him to either Jew or Gentile. And 
the power by which they accomplished this was their faith 
in and their witness to the resurrection. Their message 
was: ‘ Him being delivered by the determined counsel and 
foreknowledge of God, ye have taken and by wicked hands 
have crucified and slain; whom God hath raised up, having 
It was because they believed 
that his Messiahship was attested by his resurrection that 
they went forth proclaiming him. It was because they 
persuaded the world that he had risen from the dead that 
the world accepted him, and the Church won its way 
despite Jewish prejudice and Gentile hostility. 

. And as the resurrection of Jesus Christ is the founda- 
tion historically of the Church, so it is the foundation 
doctrinally of the faith of the Church. For that faith is not 
merely that men ought to love one another, and do unto 
others as they would have others do unto them; nor 
merely that a good and great man, or the best and great- 
est of men, lived and died in Palestine eighteen centuries 
ago. It is that God has revealed himself to men, that he 
has tabernacled and dwelt among men, in order that he 
might bring them his loving-kindness, and lift them up 
out of their unworthy lives, and make them worthy to be 
called the children of God; it is that they are his children, 
and possess an immortal nature, and are called to share 
his glory with him; it is that all this is attested by the 
life and death and resurrection of his Son Jesus, the world’s 
Messiah. And the historic foundation of this faith is in the 
fact that death had no dominion over this Son of God; that 
when the powers of evil had waged their war against him 


tothe bitter end, and done their worst, and won their victory, 


he triumphed over them; that he proved, not only that 
his own nature was divine and immortal, but that this was 
the nature of that manhood which he had taken upon him- 
self that he might illustrate what it was; that by rising 
from the dead, victor over death and the grave, he proved 
himself the Leader unto the immortal and the divine life 
of all those who follow him. 

Thus this faith in the Resurrection is also the inspira- 
tion of much, if not of all, that is peculiar in the spiritual 
experience of the Christian. With the children of God of 
all ages and all religions, seekers after their Father’s face, 
the Christian shares a faith in the invisible, and a hope 
But he possesses, beyond men of all 
other religions, a faith and a hope peculiarly his own. 


_ And this his faith in a God whom he has seen is founded 


primarily, certainly, on the incomparable character of 
Jesus Christ, but secondarily on Christ’s resurrection ; 
and this his hope in the unseen is vivified and established — 
by this disclosure of the invisible world made to him in the 
return therefrom of the One whom death could not im- 
prison. The definiteness of his faith and the assurance © 
of his hope are thus founded on this, that ‘“ Now is Christ 
risen from the dead, and become the first-fruits of them 
that slept.” 

A complete consideration of the subject before us would 
require some consideration of the grounds of our belief in 


’ the resurrection of our Lord, of the nature of that resur- 


rection, and of the relation which our faith in that resur- 
rection bears to our Christian system and our Christian 
life. In this article I have purposely confined myself to 
some suggestions upon the latter branch of the subject, 
both because the limits of such an article as this forbid a 
larger theme, and because this is Paul’s special theme in 
the verses assigned for our study. 


Christian Endeavor Topics, Daily Readings : November 
6—At your will (Lev. xix., 1-5) ; November 7—A free-will 
offering (Deut. xvi., g-12) ; November 8—Honor the Lord 
with thy substance (Prov. iii, 1-10) ; November 9—Give 
and spare not (Prov. xxii., 25-31) ; November 10o—Poor, 


-yet hath great riches (Prov. xiii., 7-11); November 11— 


Not grudgingly (2 Cor. viii., 12; Mark xil., 43, 44); 
November 12—Topic : Our love tested by our gifts (2 Cor. 
Vili., 1—g—ix., 6-8). 
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If it be true, as has been stated 
since the death of the Rev. Dr. 
Philip Schaff, that when he went 
to Chicago last month to attend 
the Parliament of Religions he said 
that he was told that he was mak- 
ing the journey at the risk of his 
life, but he could not let the oppor- 
tunity pass of speaking in behalf 
of religious toleration and religious 
liberty, the act was characteristic 
of the man. His whole life was one 
of devotion to the cause of Christian 
union and of Christian learning- 
Born in 1819 in Switzerland and educated in the German univer- 
sities of Berlin, Halle, and Tiibingen, he had already attained a 
high reputation as scholar and writer when, in 1844, he accepted 
a professorship from the German Reformed Seminary at Mer- 
cersburg, Pa. His trial for heretical views the following year has 
now almost been forgotten. Twenty-five years after he came to 
America Dr. Schaff joined the Presbyterian communion, and the 
year after was made Professor of Sacred Literature at Union 
Seminary, where he had already been heard as a lecturer, as he. 
had been also at the Yale and Hartford Seminaries. The Pro- 
fessorship of Church History at the Union Seminary was 
bestowed upon him in 1887; his active work as a teacher con- 
tinued until very recently. As a writer on theological and Bibli- 
cal topics Dr. Schaff led the scholarship of the country. The 
list of his works is long, but his “ Church History,” “ Creeds of 
Christendom,” and the Schaff-Herzog “ Encyclopedia of Relig- 
ious Knowledge” are almost indispensable to the library. In 
the matter of the revision of the Authorized Version of the 
Bible Dr. Schaff took a leading part. He was President of 
the American Committee, and practically chose his co-workers. 
His own work was directed more especially to the New Testa- 
ment revision. Dr. Schaff was also one of the founders of the 
American branch of the Evangelical Alliance, and took an ear- 
nest interest in its activities. In many other efforts to unite 
Christian energies at home and abroad he labored incessantly. 
Dr. Schaff received degrees from several colleges and universi- 
ties, including St. Andrew’s University of Scotland and the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, conferred when he celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of the beginning of his professorship at 
Berlin. His death took place in this city on Friday last. 


Cardinal Gibbons is one of the most dis- 
tinguished and beloved prelates in the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States. His spirituality, liberality, and appreciation of the fact 
that he is an American, have all combined to give him a unique 
place in the hearts of the American people. No man of his 
Church in the United States has won so wide regard, not only 
in his own Church, but among Protestants. The celebration 
last week of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his being made a 
bishop was by no means local. The Roman Catholic Church 
throughout the country took part in it, and almost every well- 
known Catholic dignitary was present. It seems a sign of 
better days for the Roman Church to read that Archbishop 
Corrigan, of New York, preached the sermon, while Archbishop 
Ireland, of St. Paul, with Monsignor Satolli, were also present, 
as if no serious gontroversy had divided them. Baltimore was 
the first home of the genial Cardinal, and, though he traveled 
much in early life, he returned there and graduated from St. 
Charles’s College. His first episcopal position was as Bishop 
of Adramyttum, and Vicar Apostolic of North Carolina. He 
was next appointed Bishop of Richmond, and then called to the 
see of Baltimore. He was consecrated Archbishop in 1877, 
and elevated to the Cardinalate in 1884. The exercises in honor 
of the Cardinal, October 18, were of great solemnity and beauty, 
and were a distinct and worthy expression of the appreciation in 
which he is held. After the Pontifical High Mass was com- 
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pleted, the Cardinal being upon his throne, and the Papal Dele- 
gate on another throne, with the bishops and clergy around, 
the Archbishop of New York ascended the pulpit and delivered 
the sermon. This was followed by the reading of a letter from 
the Pope to the Cardinal, and brought by special messenger 
from Rome. At the vesper service in the evening the sermon 
was delivered by Archbishop Ireland. Thus the two leading 
parts were taken by those who have been supposed to be oppos- 
ing leaders in the councils of the Church. Many have seen in 
this fact the promise of greater unity in the future. It gives us 
much pleasure to congratulate Cardinal Gibbons on the high 
esteem in which he is held, and the great influence for good 
which he has been permitted to exert. Such men in high official 
positions are not only a blessing to the denominations which 
they serve, but to the whole Church of Christ on the earth. 


The interminable controversy in 
the Presbyterian Church is drag- 
: ging its slow length along, and 
the party of reactionists seem to be almost everywhere in the 
saddle. The remark of a distinguished Presbyterian professor, 
himself a man of liberal spirit, that at Washington the liberal 
party met a Waterloo defeat, seems to be confirmed by every 
new act of Presbyterian bodies. Professor Henry P. Smith 
appealed to the Synod of Ohio from the action of the Presby- 
tery of Cincinnati suspending him from the ministry, and he has 
just been heard by that body, and again defeated. It is not nec- 
essary for us to give the details of the process by which this 
result was reached. The most dramatic incident of the meeting 
was when the prosecutor, Dr. McKibbin, turned to Professor 
Smith and asked the following question : 


Are you willing to accept the finding of our supreme court as to the inspira- | 
tion and truthfulness of the Word of God? and do you agree that you will cease 
to teach views in conflict with the doctrine there set forth? And I say if Dr. 
Smith will say, in the presence of this Synod, I will accept the finding of the 
supreme court of this Church, and promise, while I remain a minister of the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States of America, I will not teach in con- 
flict with the doctrinal teaching of that decision, the Presbyterians of Cincin- 
nati would like to have a chance to vote to remove his suspension. | ask, before 
God and this Synod, I ask the question. | 
To this Dr. Smith replied that he had nothing to conceal, that 
he was personally perfectly willing to answer the question, but 
that he could not answer it without putting both himself and his 
prosecutors in a false position. He said: “ If the sentence of 
suspension is to be removed, it should be done in such a way as 
to leave me in the position of every minister in the Church— 
responsible to the Presbytery, like any of my brethren.” He 
could not, therefore, answer the question. The result of the 
voting was that his appeal was defeated by majorities on the 
various specifications of from forty to seventy. Practically 
the same history has been repeated in the case of Professor 
Briggs. He appealed to the Synod of New York, but that 
Synod, by a large majority, decided to dismiss his complaint, 
and thereby practically affirmed the legality of the action of the 
General Assembly in Washington. It now remains to be seen 
what action will be taken by liberal Presbyterians, who, in the © 
strong churches and among the prominent and scholarly minis- 
ters, are in a decided majority. 


Professors Briggs and Smith 


The Congregational Club of 
New York, at its meeting on 
Monday evening, October 17, 
reproduced in miniature the Parliamentof Religions. The speak- 
ers were Dr. Lyman Abbott, Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, of 
India, Dr. T. T. Munger, of New Haven, and the Rev. Dr. 
Momerie, of England. The addresses of all the speakers were 
of great interest,and worthy of the occasion, but the special 
attraction of the evening was Mr. Mozoomdar. He has been in 
this country before, and was not a stranger to many who heard 
him at the Club. He is known as the author of “ The Oriental 
Christ,” the successor of Chunder Sen in the leadership of the 
Brahmo-Somaj in India, and an orator of very remarkable 
thoughtfulness and eloquence. He is apparently about fifty-five 
years of age, a man of most refined manners and gracious bear- 
ing, with features as delicate as those of a Greek, but swarthy, 
as is the complexion of all Eastern people. He speaks the Eng- 
lish language with great accuracy and fluency, and apparently is 
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well informed in the literature and ecclesiastical affairs of the 
New World. The burden of his address was the supremacy 
of the religious sentiment and its reality wherever it is and 
through whatever books it seeks expression. The system of 
the Brahmo-Somaj is an eclectic one, and aims to absorb the 
good which it finds in allreligions. Inthe course of his address 
Mr. Mozoomdar was most enthusiastic in his praise of the good 
work which is being done by Christian missionaries in India, 
‘especially in times of pestilence and famine. He begged the 
churches to continue sending them, and to support them; and 
at the same time argued with great earnestness that they should 
be more considerate and tolerant of the honest faith of the peo- 
ple among whom they labor. All the teachings of the Hindus 
and the Buddhists are not of the Evil One, and if missionaries 
would be more willing to appreciate the good which exists in his 
Jand they would accomplish far more swiftly the objects for 
which they labor. Mr. Mozoomdar is a genuine orator, and, 
while his thought is profound, it is also expressed in picturesque 
and poetical form, and consequently he holds his hearers spell- 
bound from beginning to end. ; . 


One of the most encouraging signs of 

Conscience in Politics the times is the interest which is being 

| taken in practical politics by Christian 
people in Brooklyn and New Jersey. That in Brooklyn has 
been truly called an “ uprising against crime,” and those who 
‘are leading in it are also the leaders in Christian work and the 
pastors of the great Christian churches. In New Jersey the 
‘special point of attack is the iniquitious race-track legislation of 
the past winter, which made the last Legislature the most dis- 
graceful in the history of the State. The gambling interest in 
ithat State is maintained by the sporting classes who leave New 


_ York on the one side and Philadelphia on the other ; who seem 


to have almost unbounded capital at their back; and who shrink 
from no expedient which will enable them to carry out their 
nefarious plans. As Louisiana was under the baleful influence 


| of its lottery, so New Jersey has been manipulated for the vilest 


purposes by the villains who have. taken refuge within its borders 
from New York and Pennsylvania. But it must not be supposed 
‘that the State is given over to these lewd fellows of the baser 
‘sort. The finest suburbs of New York are within its bound- 
‘aries, and the old families of the State are as loyal to righteous- 
ness as were the old New Englanders. Consequently, it is not 
‘Surprising that at last they have been awakened to make a strong 
effort for the redemption of their State. It should be distinctly 
understood that this is even more a religious than a_ political 
movement. Party lines are going out of sight, and great moral 
issues are pushed to the front. The leaders in this crusade are, 
perhaps, more than any others, the Rev. Dr. Kempshall, of 


_ Elizabeth, and the Rev. John L. Scudder, of Jersey City. The 


latter never tires of pouring hot shot from his pulpit into the 
ranks of the enemy, while the former is perhaps more active 
‘and efficient as an organizer. In Jersey City a Moral Reform 
Society has been organized, with the express purpose of influenc- 
ing the.election of Sheriff and Members of Assembly in Essex 
County. Twenty-four churches were represented at the first 
Meeting, and it is probable that every church in the city will 
‘co-operate in the effort. In England we hear very much about 
the “ Nonconformist conscience ;” the work of Dr. Parkhurst in 
New York, of the various churches in Brooklyn, and of the 
Moral Reform Society in New Jersey, is making it very clear 
that the Christian conscience in America is a vital and aggress- 
ave force. | 


‘Ministers and Morals States is by no means dormant, and the 

cry that the churches are unpractical has 
mo longer much basis in fact. Another example of the alertness 
‘of the ministers is found in the procession of protests which has 
Moved toward the Governor of the State of New York against 
ithe proposed prize-fight which has been advertised for the near 
future in Brooklyn, but is now, it is hoped, averted. As an 
example of what is being done in this direction, we publish the 
resolution of the Clerical Union of New York, which was adopted 
and ordered to be forwarded to the Governor. It is as follows: 


Resolved, That we, the members of the Clerical Union of New York and 
Vicinity, in session Monday, October 2, 1893, in the Bible House, New York, 


The Christian conscience of the United 
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hereby record our strongest condemnation of the prize-fights of the past and 
that proposed at Coney Island. We believe that such exhibitions corrupt our 
youth, pollute society, and injure the cause of Christ in the Church and in the 
home. Therefore we urge all good citizens to use their influence against such 
brutality, and we call upon all peace officers and the Governor of the State of 
New York to exercise their legal powers and prevent all violations of law in 
prize-fights or anything connected therewith. 

We gladly commend the crusade against prize-fights into which some of the 
newspapers of New Vork and Brooklyn have entered, and we trust all the other 
newspapers of these cities will join us in upholding the laws. 


Chicago has been a city of 
Evangelistic Meetings in Chicago wonderful activities during 

the past six months. We do 
not know that anything like the evangelistic enterprise of Mr. 
Moody in connection with the Exposition has ever been seen 
before, and, indeed, we imagine that no other man would ever 
have dreamed of opening evangelistic services side by side with 
the most absorbing secular exhibition which has ever been 
known. But while others have been exhibiting material things, 
and while various Congresses have been in session, Mr. Moody 
has conducted one of the most remarkable series of religious 
meetings which has been known even in his unique ministry. 
Even through the heat of the summer crowds have thronged to 
these services. On the last Sunday in August sixty-five meet- 
ings were held in about thirty-five different places, with an 
aggregate attendance of over fifty-one thousand people. The 
wisdom of Mr. Moody in the selection of his preachers has been 
most noticeable. He has limited himself to no school and no 
denomination. Liberals and conservatives alike have by him 
been invited to assist. Among those who have preached are 
the Rev. Dr. Stocker, the Court preacher of Germany, the Rev. 
Dr. Robertson and the Rev. John McNeil, of Scotland, Henry 
Varley, of London, the Rev. Dr. Wharton, of Baltimore, Drs. 
Lyman Abbott and A. C. Dixon, of Brooklyn, Professor Drum- 
mond, and many others of equal prominence. The meetings 
from the first have been strong, and Mr. Moody, in view of the 
wonderful success of his summer campaign, might well say, as he 
recently did: “I have the conviction that this country is ripe 
for one of the greatest religious movements it has ever seen. In 
our great prosperity many of us have forgotten God, and the 
present time of business depression, disappointment, and suffering 
is bringing men to realize their need of Jesus Christ. 1 am look- 
ing for a great movement throughout the country this coming 
fall and winter.” 


The Brotherhood of Christian 
Unity was fully represented at 
the recent Parliament of Relig- 
ions, and its genial founder was indefatigable in his efforts to 
promote the object of the cause in which he is so enthusiastic. 
No resolutions were passed at the Parliament, and yet various 
representative members signed the following declaration as indi- 
viduals : 


The Brotherhood of Christian 
Unity at Chicago 


Chicago, September, 1893. 

Feeling it desirable to crystallize, and as far as possible to perpetuate, the 
remarkable spirit of unity which has characterized the World’s Parliament of 
Religions, we herewith give our approval of the formula of the Brotherhood of 
Christian Unity as a suitable bond with which to begin the federation of the 
world upon a Christian basis. The formula is as follows: 

‘“‘ For the purpose of uniting with all who desire to serve God and their fellow- 
men under the inspiration of the life and teachings of Jesus Christ, I hereby 
enroll myself as a member of the Brotherhood of Christian Unity.” 

Among those whose names are appended to the above are Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, Dr. John H. Barrows, Dr. George Dana Board- 
man, the Archbishop of Zante, Dr. E. E. Hale, Dr. A. W. 
Momerie, Julia Ward Howe, Bishop J. H. Vincent, and twenty 
or thirty others of the most prominent delegates to the Parlia- 
ment. The Brotherhood of Christian Unity has two aims: First, 
it supplies through its enrollment a basis upon which all who 
desire to follow Christ in serving God and their fellow-men may 
constitute a recognized Brotherhood in any part of the world; 
second, the formula is a bond of union for practical work in any 
city, town, or community. It is proposed to organize every- 
where societies under the title of “‘ Christian Citizens’ League.” 
These Leagues will undertake every form of effort that requires 
co-operation of all the moral and spiritual forces of a community. 
The subject of Christian union is in the air, and is being pro- 
moted by a thousand agencies, not the least of which is this 


Brotherhood. 
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The Evangelical Alliance Meetings 
From a Special Correspondent 


Two words may suggest the spirit of the Alliance meetings 
at Chicago, just closed—insight and outlook. The past has 
not been overlooked, but has been regarded gratefully as bring- 
ing the organization to a vantage-ground where it pauses to 
polish its tools and reorganize its forces, revise and reconsecrate 
its motive-power. Such a gathering is not merely the inspirer of 
spiritual progress in the future—it is the expression of the avail- 
able spiritual force of the present. Its Secretary, in writing of 
a “new era,” not only indicates its principles and inspires the 
action which must advance them—he records a distinct gain in 
Christian purpose and method, which makes its principles accept- 
able, its inspiration possible, its action effectual. The Alliance 
has rescued the noblest of catholic terms—Evangelical—from 
the grasp of a limited school of theological expression, and, with- 
out sacrificing one iota of the essential truth implied in the term, 
developed it into its legitimate extension until it includes human 
society and extends its influence over the bodies, intellect, and 
souls of men. 

In pursuance of this new impulse, the Congress reviewed the 
religious conditions of Protestant Christendom, the Revs. T. 
Macartney, Grant, and Bracq speaking for Australasia, Canada, 
and France; Count Bernstorff and Lord Kinnaird for Ger- 
many and Great Britain; Colonel Nepsen for the Netherlands ; 
Professors Ofterdal and Naville for Scandinavia and Switzer- 
land; the Rev. Drs. Prochet and Carroll for Italy and the 
United States. Religious liberty in its relations to national and 
human progress, and the Church in its relations to municipal 
government, were the next great topics considered, and were 
treated largely as referring to great masses of men., Dr. Park- 
hurst presented his view of Christian bodies as they must deal 
in the future with municipal administration. The evolution of 
society through Christianity was another large subject treated 
by Professor Henry Drummond, F.R.S.E. But, important as 
were all and noticeable as was their breadth of treatment, there 
was an enthusiasm when “ Christian Union and Co-operation ” 
was the subject of the day, which showed that the heart of the 
people was in these movements. The Alliance has stood for 
a certain kind of union among Christians, but, if we are correct, 
its speakers in the past felt a contented acquiescence in the 
divisions of Protestantism, but sought for a union of heart and 
Christian sentiment in a spiritual region above the denomina- 
tional barriers which were recognized as necessary and desirable. 
This sentimental union was a great step for Christians, but was 
too far above the cognizance of the world to take the place of 
that real and visible unity which was to be the witness to the 
world of the revelation of God in Christ. To-day in the Alliance 
meetings the cry goes up for corporate union, and for all such 
adjustments and unions of practical effort as make for it, such as 
interdenominational comity and co-operation; the one man who 
suggests denominational rivalry as a motive for Christian effort 
is barely tolerated, while the Rev. H. S. Bliss, of Brooklyn, 
emphasizes the universal belief when he says, “ If Protestantism 
does not become more united and more spiritual during the next 
few years it is gone,” and the Rev. Dr. Tompkins, of St. James’s 
Church, Chicago, is applauded to the echo when he says, “ It is 
nonsense and wickedness longer to tolerate disunion,” and urges 
daily prayer and daily work that unity may come in our time 
and hour. | 

Notable papers on Co-operation were by President W. DeW. 
Hyde, Dr. A. T. Pierson, and Dr. McCosh. A fine paper from 
Dr. Schaff, on the influence of the Alliance in the reunion of 
Christendom, was followed by one on organic union from Bishop 
Arthur Cleveland Coxe. This catholic scholar makes a notice- 
able point in pleading that the Episcopal Church, in its overtures 
toward corporate reunion, looked over a wider field than was at 
that time visible to other Protestant bodies. These latter have 
objected to the holding to some form of the Historic Episcopate 
as an essential to reunion, but, in the opinion of the Bishop, the 
Episcopal Church was divinely guided to work for the reunion 
of Christendom, and it is only along lines of ancient and Apostolic 
order that the mother Churches of the East, the Roman com- 
munion, and modern Protestant bodies can be united into one 
great, visible, all-conquering Body of Christ. “In the interest 


of such union,” says the Bishop, “ who will speak of sacrifices ?” 


Each should say, “I am ready to be offered,” and to give up 
systems of theology (with due submission to catholic truth), 
prayer-books, articles, human creeds—all can be subordinated if 
a perishing world may but see the witness of the united Church 
to Christ, and, seeing, believe on him. 

Turning to the section Conferences, we find that on each day 
several bodies of specialists and learners met to discuss the most 
practical and detailed plans for social reform, and the relation 
of the Church to each. In all the same principle, that it is the 
place of the Church to inspire and renovate social conditions 
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and lead social progress, guided the discussions as to how the 
Church could best do this work. Athletics, public baths, house- 
to-house visitation, the use of churches during week-days, stere- 
opticon sermons, parish-houses—that of St. Bartholomew’s, New 
York, being taken as a type—tent work, factory town improve- 
ment, and the efforts of such societies as the St. Andrew’s 
Brotherhood and the Y. P. S.C. E., were all classed together, 
whether for the service of mind, soul, or body, as “ evangelistic,” 
Upon the subject of the Church and social reform, addresses 
were delivered from a standpoint impossible before the advent 
of such societies as the American Institute of Christian Socio]- 
ogy, and of such Christian economists as Professors Ely, George 
D. Herron, and John R. Commons. : 

The two addresses of the latter, one on the deep-reaching 
social and physiological causes of intemperance, and the other 
on society as the subject of redemption, we cannot pass by. “It 
is the duty of. the hour,” says this new teacher in the realm of 
Christian science, “not to pick out a few souls for salvation, 
but gradually to develop all that is highest in every son of 
man.” The divisions under which Professor Commons treated 
the great questions of the Church as to political reforms were, 
“What part have politics in the salvation of the world? Why 
do politics fail in their mission? How can they be made the 
instruments of social reform? and, What should be the attitude 
of the Church toward politics?” He showed how their treat- 
ment should be scientific and fundamental, and not sentimental 
and empirical. 

Organized Charity, Tenement-House Reform, Manual Training, 
Social Settlements, and Educational Agencies were but a few of 
the practical movements for the regeneration of humanity that 
occupied the sectional Copferences. The Rev. Willard Parsons, 
of the “ Tribune,” represented Fresh-Air Funds; Miss Grace 
Dodge, ‘ Girls’ Clubs ;” Miss Addams, of Hull House, Women’s 
Settlements; Sister Dora, the Methodist Deaconess Work. Dr. 
Rainsford spoke of Workingmen, and the Rev. Drs. Paton and 
Wenner of the Inner Missions of England and Germany, giving 
the Christian social developments of work in those lands. From 
the work of the Ruhe haus and the Brotherhood trained for 
service in criminal reform in the latter country, come many of 
the ideas we are working into the service of social reform here. 

The Conferences on Theological Education, conducted by the 

Rev. Graham Taylor, D.D., did not neglect to emphasize the 
necessity of sociological training for the ministry. 
' The closing session abounded with suggestions for a new 
hold of Christianity over social forces. The Rev. C. A. Dickin- 
son told how the Institutional Church follows the plan of the 
Incarnation, secularizing Christianity as the coming of the 
divine into human nature secularized Deity ; and such secular- 
ization of religion means the millennium. Materialistic tendencies 
can be avoided by having more of the “living creature ” within 
the wheels—not less machinery, but more steam. Such a church, 
working through a plurality of workers, costs no more than 
many a fashionable pew church. The present courses of social 
economics in the seminaries should furnish many leaders, even 
for the daily ministrations of its complex organism. The church 
fulfills its mission when it serves as school and hospice; it re- 
futes error by actualizing service, and defeats the world by 
blessing it. 

Professor R. T. Ely, President of the Social Christian Union, 
took high ground for the Church in labor movements. The one 
solid foundation of the labor movement is Christianity, and if 
the Church of the Carpenter, who, at the outset of his ministry, 
proclaimed that the benefits of the higher conditions of citizen- 
ship were for all, will fulfill the will of its Master, it must control 
the social movements of the day. The Church must do this work 
or be overwhelmed ; but her motive will be love. Loving the 


‘masses, a true Church will control because she is learned. Learn- 


ing is absolutely essential; ardor alone will never accomplish 
the work. Ethical systems alone are insufficient, but if the 
Church is accepted an ethical system must be accepted with it. 
Apart from Christianity it does not appear why you should love 
your neighbor, or work for him; besides, the struggling masses 
require, not merely an ethical system, but a leader, a guide, 
a goal of centralization, nor without such an organization as the 
Church can the fidelity of workers be assured. It is said that 
all successful institutions have been captured by the rich. This 
must be no longer true of the Church. Workingmen seeking a 
completer citizenship must in all lands rise and capture the 


- Church, and the Church, so successful in her work of individual 


salvation, must become the leader in the mighty social reform 
movements agitating society. The workers of the Evangelical 
Alliance listened, finally, to the Rev. George A. Gates, D.D.; 
LL.D., President of Iowa College. “The Historical Evolution 
of the Kingdom of God” was no unfit parting word even to the 
men and women who from day to day for quite a month ptt 
listened to the social and religious master builders, teachers, an 

spiritual prophets of the great City of God. 
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Books and Authors 


American History from an English Standpoint? 


Professor Goldwin Smith always writes with a trenchant 
pen, but he has never written anything so incisive in style 
and so interesting in the points of view taken and the 
judgment of men and things as his essay (for such it is) of 
three hundred pages on the United States, the scope of 
which is already well described in its sub-title as an “ Out- 
line of Political History.” The judgment of foreign coun- 
tries, Matthew Arnold used -to say, is the judgment of 
posterity, and the judgment of an intelligent foreign ob- 
server always carries very great weight. Such an observer 
is able to see events, institutions, and men in a truer per- 
spective than he who lives close beside them or under their 
- shadow. Moreover, there is something wholesome in the 
dispassionate, or, to be more exact, the critical, spirit in 
which a foreign observer almost invariably approaches the 
institutions of another country. | 

In this volume Professor Smith has compressed the pith 
and the characteristics of American political history from 
1492 to 1871. He touches only the most salient and 
important features of that history, and, by sinking the 
detail out of sight, brings into a bold perspective those 
events and those characteristics which, on the whole, 
appear to have been most influential. He believes in 
democracy, but he is no optimist with regard to its past 
history or its immediate prospects. He “regards the 
American Commonwealth as the greatest achievement of 
his race,” but he does not: for a moment shut his eyes to 
its obvious defects. A historical essay, conceived in a 
philosophical spirit, and written with constant brilliancy 
of generalization and picturesqueness of characterization, 
describes this volume. The book is so condensed that it 
breeds epigrams on every page, and many of these epi- 
grams are admirable in their insight and picturesque qual- 
ity. There are five chapters, of which the first treats of 
the colonial period, and describes rapidly, but with great 
clearness and force, the characteristics of the different 
colonies in the northern, middle, and southern parts-of the 
country. The second treats of the revolutionary period. 
The third and fourth contain a survey of the history of the 
country from Washington’s administration to the Civil 
War, with special reference to the victory of the demo- 
cratic idea and to the contest between slavery and free- 
dom. The fifth and last chapter is devoted to the epoch 
of rupture and reconstruction. 

The book is written, so to say, without gloves, and deals 
with the ideals of American history with an extremely 
free hand—so free at times that it seems sacrilegious, and 
in some cases undoubted injustice is done to the motives 
of men and of parties. On the whole, however, the book is 
discriminating and just, as the thoughtful man finds when 
he dispassionately considers Professor Smith’s conclusions ; 
but it is a book written in a critical rather than in a sym- 
pathetic mood, and Americans are so accustomed to the 
sympathetic, not to say optimistic, mood in writers who treat 
_ their own history or institutions, that the critical mood at 
first seems to carry with it a certain disparagement. The 
most brilliant parts of the book are its characterizations of 


public men, often extremely pointed, incisive, and vital. . 


Jackson, for instance, Mr. Smith describes as “the Con- 
gressman from Tennessee, of gaunt frame and grim aspect, 
with elf locks hanging over his face and his hair tied be- 
hind in an eelskin, and so hot in temper that when he 
tried to speak his utterance was choked by passion.” 


Jackson, although he had once been in Congress, and had 
vented his jealous spleen on Washington, was a fighter, with an 
iron will and great powers of command, ill educated, destitute 
of the knowledge and the habits of a statesman, with an uncon- 
trolled temper, and almost as much swayed by passion as any 
Indian chief, though, like many an Indian chief, he could bear 
| himself with dignity and even with grace. That he had beaten 
the British at New Orleans was his title to the headship of the 
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nation. .. . But a greater force even than that of military re- 
nown was bearing on Andrew Jackson to the Presidency. Hith- 
erto the Republic had not been democratic. The common peo- 
ple had been content with their votes, and had left government 
to an aristocracy of intellect drawn largely from the bar. But 
they desired to govern. They were beginning to suspect that 


they were fooled by intellect, and to wish to see one of themselves 
power. 


Andrew Jackson was one of themselves; he was not 
only the old hero, but “Old Hickory,” a plain, honest man who 
would govern by a good homely rule, sweep away abuses, and 
see that no more tricks were played by superior cunning upon 
the people. To rule, a multitude must be incarnate in a man, 
and the American multitude was incarnate in Andrew Jackson. 


One of the best character-studies in the book is that of 
Thomas Jefferson, who, in the judgment of Professor 
Smith, has left a deeper impression on the people of 
America than any other of our statesmen, and concerning 
whom he says: 


Their political ideas and hopes, their notions about their own 
destiny and the part which they are to play in the drama of 
humanity, have been his. . . . Yet with all his outward simplic- 
ity the Virginian magnate and man of letters, though he might 
be a Republican, could not in himself be a true embodiment of 
democracy. He was the friénd of the people, but not one of 
them. From him to the rough warrior of Tennessee, the hard- 
cider-drinking pioneer of Ohio, and the rail-splitter of Illinois, 


_ there was still a long road to be traveled. . . . Jefferson’s wand 


was the pen. Yet he is strangely apt to fall into mixed meta- 
phors and even into platitudes. This address [the inaugural] 
has not escaped criticism. A constellation goes before the peo- 
ple and guides their steps. In the sequel the constellation 
becomes a creed, a text, a touchstone, and should the people wan- 
der from their “ touchstone ” they are conjured to “ retrace their 
steps and regain the road.” In the genius of a man who made 
so vast an impression on such a nation we must believe, yet it is 
sometimes an exercise of faith to believe in the genius of Jeffer- 
son for anything but party management and personal fascination. 


Professor Smith almost forsakes the critical attitude when 
he comes to Lincoln, the secret of whose character he 
seems to have penetrated, and to have perceived, there- 
fore, that he was dealing with one of the greatest men of 
his time. Rarely has the great President been better 
described than in these few words : 


Abraham Lincoln is assuredly one of the marvels of history. 
No land but America has produced his like. This destined chief 
of a nation in its most perilous hour was the son of a thriftless 
and wandering settler, bred in the most sordid poverty. . . . He 
had a strong and eminently fair understanding, with great powers 
of patient thought which he cultivated by the study of Euclid. 
In all his views there was a simplicity which had its source in 
the simplicity of his character. . . . Both as an advocate and as a 
politician he was “ honest Abe.” Asan advocate he would throw | 
up his brief when he knew that his case was bad. . . . He said 
himself that he had not controlled events, but had been guided 
by them. To know how to be guided by events, however, if it 


is not imperial genius, is practical wisdom. Lincoln’s goodness 


of heart, his sense of duty, his unselfishness, his freedom from 
vanity, his long-suffering, his simplicity, were never disturbed 
either by power or by opposition. . . . To the charge of levity 
no man could be less open. Though he trusted in Providence, 
care for the public and sorrow for the public calamities filled his 
heart and sat visibly upon his brow. His state papers are excel- 
lent, not only as public documents, but as compositions, and are 
distinguished by their depth of human feeling and tenderness 
from those of other statesmen. He spoke always from his own 
heart to the heart of the people. His brief funeral oration over 
the graves of those who had fallen in the war is one of the gems 
of the language. | 


This volume, like Carlyle’s “ French Revolution,” ought 
to be read only by those who are already familiar with the 
facts of history discussed. It assumes a considerable 
knowledge of that history on the part of the reader, and 
then proceeds to generalize it in successive epochs, and to 
trace the large lines of its movement. One feature of the 
book which has the greatest interest for American readers 
is the discussion of the difficulties out of which arose the 
Revolutionary War. Professor Smith finds political con- 
sistency in the policy of neither party, but he is in funda- 
mental antagonism to the entire position of England 
regarding her colonies, and in fundamental agreement 
with the colonists, not in the grounds of their revolt, but 
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in the fact. His account of the Civil War is remarkably 
clear and sympathetic. The latter quality is well illus- 
trated by his statement that “in intelligence no army, 
except perhaps the Athenian, can ever have equaled or 
approached that of the North.” This brilliant comment 
of a liberal Englishman on the history and institutions of 
this country is of the utmost value to Americans, who 
will not be repelled by its occasional harshness, by its 
occasional injustice, but who will be materially helped to 
a juster conception of the results of American civilization, 
and who will be immensely entertained and interested by 
the vivacity and freshness with which the comment is made. 
Professor Smith has fallen into several historical errors 
which ought to be corrected in another edition. It is to 
be hoped that the extraordinary popularity which this 
volume has secured will induce the author to fulfill his 
promise of preparing a companion volume dealing in the 
same spirit with recent history and the questions of the 


hour. 


A Sketch of the History of the Apostolic Church, by Oliver J. 
Thatcher, of the University of Chicago (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston), bears out its title well. The book is merely a“ sketch,” 
and of a familiar epoch. The spirit of the author is indicated 
by the facts that the book is dedicated to Professor Harnack, 
and that Schiirer and Hatch are among his trusted authorities. 
The book is designed, we should judge, primarily for lay readers, 
but it will also give the theological std 
the most important elements in an epoch of development prob- 
ably the most fruitful and momentous in the religious history of 
mankind. The author does not discuss theology; he writes as a 
historian, not as a theologian. But the history which he records 
makes short work of some popular ecclesiastical theories. If, 
for instance, the twelve Apostles were not leaders in the Apostolic 
age, if they represented a formal, legal, and Jewish conception 
which would have been fatal to the future of the Church, if its 
missionary and aggressive spirit was outside the Apostolic circle, 
and the Church made its way in spite of them, not because of 
them, what becomes of the doctrine of Apostolical succession ? 
For ourselves, we would prefer to be a successor to Paul the 
missionary, who boasts that he did not receive ordination from 
the Apostles, than from James the Jerusalem pontiff. Again, if 
at Pentecost the Spirit was given to all the multitude, if the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of that day was that a gift before con- 
fined to a few, and conferred only through appointed channels, 
was henceforth to be the equal privilege of all believers, what 
becomes of the doctrine of a continued mediatorial priesthood, 
through whom the grace of God is piped and conduited for the 
ages? Or, yet again, if diakonos, or deacon, originally meant, 
not an officer of any kind, but merely a helper, any helper, in the 
church, and presbyter meant, not an officer of any kind, but 
only one of the older men in the church-community, and only 
gradually, out of the energy displayed by some helpers, func- 
tions were devolved upon them, and, out of respect paid to 
_the counsels of the more aged, an office, first of counselor, then 
of ruler, was evolved—what becomes of the long dispute on the 
question whether there were three or only two orders in the 
primitive Church? In fact, at the beginning, there were no 
orders at all. Or, yet again, if originally the Lord’s Supper was 
taken at the close of the family meal, what becomes of the eccle- 
siastical requirement that it be taken fasting, or, for that matter, 
of the ecclesiastical doctrine that it is a church ordinance, neces- 
sarily confined to the church and a necessary feature ‘of the 
church? Or, yet again, if no importance was attached to the 
person performing baptism, and if the Trinitarian formula was 
never used, what becomes of the post-Apostolic importance 
attached to that rite as a necessary part of the ecclesiastical 
organization and a condition prerequisite to being enrolled 
in the church? These questions will naturally suggest them- 
selves to the reader of this book, who, if he accepts Professor 
Thatcher’s statements as historically accurate—and of their gen- 
eral accuracy we entertain no doubt—will perhaps be surprised 
to find how little real Apostolic authority there is for many 
things in the churches, some of which at least are maintained 
to-day, not on the ground that they are spiritually advantageous 
to modern Christians—a ground on which they might perhaps be 
successfully defended—but on the untenable ground that they 
date from Apostojic days and have the sanction of Apostolic cus- 
tom if not of Apostolic law. 


A Question of Honor, by Lynde Palmer (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York), is more than a well-written story; it contains elc- 
ments of dramatic power and insight that promise possibilities 


ent, in a compact form, 
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of a higher achievement in fiction than the author has yet at- 
tempted. It is evident that she is feeling her way, and, with a 
wise and careful discrimination, pressing into service the develop- 
ment of a gift which, in the hands of one endowed with the 
pure aims she discloses, is a rarer possession than might at first 
appear. But “A Question of Honor” has a distinct merit of 
its own, apart from its indication of an unfolding talent for more 
ambitious work. The title is attractive, and introduces us to a 
set of incidents and characters that grow more attractive under 
the charm of a sympathetic pen. Emerson’s sage counsel to 
idealize the common life by hitching your wagon to a star is 
made concrete in the working out of the life purposes and prob- 
lems of “the Page boys” and their “little brother” Dorothy, 
as, boy-like, her comrades style their diminutive sweetheart, 
who, unbeknown to them, is predestined to use such sweet influ- 
ence in the formation of their youthful careers. The character- 


istics which bubble up amid the exploits of -these mirth-making, — 


mischief-loving children take shape in their young lives as the 
wheel of life presses sorely on them in its mad whirl and leaves 
its inevitable stamp while bringing into existence their individual 
qualities. They grow from childhood to years of maturity and 
wisdom under our eyes, wearing the veritable likeness of life; 
indeed, this power in the author to follow the evolution of 
character from its incipient stages to fruition is an evidence that 
she may yet write novelist to her name. The graphic and 
trenchant exposure of Schuyler’s self-deception in “the ques- 
tion of honor” which is raised in his mind by serious reflections 
in clear, sane moments after the act has been done, is a keen 
and scathing criticism of an unprincipled and unscrupulous com 
mercial enterprise that obtains largely in our haste to overtake 
material ends; and for this reason we commend it to that large 
majority of readers who have still in their possession “ the initia 
tive of youth.” | 


It has been the dream of many to produce a wholly unbiased 
commentary on Holy Scripture, and the ambition is laudable, 
if not absolutely feasible. The author of Zhe Gospel and the 
Kingdom; A Study of the Four Gospels, has essayed to com- 
pose a comment of interpretation which should ignore dogmatic 
interpretations and hostile criticisms, and it is a matter of vast 
surprise that he has succeeded in writing down so little that is 
valueless as he has included in these three volumes. In point of 
fact, the writer, whoever he be, has not altogether emancipated 
himself from the commentators of the past, but has rather 
freely availed himself of their conclusions and scholarship. The 
result is that this paraphrase (for such is the form of the com- 
position) of the Gospel story is not without the scholarship which 
the author, in either modesty or a mistaken notion of “the Bible 
without note or comment,” virtuously repudiates. There is much 
that is suggestive and daring in his comments on the sacraments, 
but it will hardly please any who are attached to traditional the- 
ories of sacramental grace. The true and underlying purpose 
of this curious and stimulating paraphrase is the unification of 
religious thought. For this reason, if for no other, we welcome 
the book and condone its crudities—and they are many. The 
fundamental idea is a true and precious one, deserving of sym- 
pathy and recognition from all earnest truth-seekers. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York.) 


It is, we presume, in the current of the irony of things that 
Hegel, who was the philosophic father of modern evolutionism, 
should be ignored by most of the evolutionists. This, no doubt, 
is due to the somewhat repellent form under which the philos- 
opher chose to couch his teachings. The Hegelians of the new 
school are now interested in the endeavor to translate Hegel’s 


system into the terms of modern thought and expression of 


thought. In this movement a new name is coming to the front— 
that of David G. Ritchie, of Oxford. In his Darwin and Hegel, 
with Other Philosophical Studies (Macmillan & Co., New 
York), Mr. Ritchie tries to reconcile the underlying philosophy 
of present-day materialism with the idealistic metaphysics of 
Hegel. This purpose is applied to the fundamentals in the first 
four essays—‘“ Origin and Validity,” “Darwin and Hegel, 
“ What is Reality ?”” and “ On Plato’s Phedo.” The remaining 
five chapters carry the author’s theory into the realm of politics 
and economics, and illustrate the application of “idealistic evo- 
lutionism ” to the solution of social problems. It is too soon to 
compare this writer with the late Thomas Hill Green, but we 
can say at least this, that he is clearer in his style and more 
intelligible to common flesh. The notes, which here and there 
criticise the utterance of contemporaries, are what might be 
described as refreshingly aromatic. 


We take pleasure in announcing the publication by the Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, of New York, of the second edition, 
revised and enlarged, of the Rev. Dr. D. R. Breed’s History of 
the Preparation of the World for Christ. Although this 1s no 


a learned or brilliant work, Dr. Breed presents in a way which 
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may be agreeable to readers some of the results of recent archzo- 
logical exploration, and, in a rapid way, runs over the main lines 
of Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, and Roman history where they 
impinge upon the history of Israel. If we were to criticise this 
book, we should be forced to find fault with its sins of omission 
‘rather than with those of commission. Had Dr. Breed read his 
Ewald, his “ Records of the Past,” his Egyptian Exploration 
Fund Reports, his Palestinian Exploration Fund Reports, his 
Bunsen, his Schrader, his Rawlinson, and other perfectly ac- 
cessible works, which doubtless he has consulted, because a 
perusal of them is obviously necessary to the compilation of a 
book of this sort, he would have added a larger number.of curi- 
ous and valuable data which demonstrate in a wonderful manner 
the preparation of the world for Christ. 3 


Mr. Walter Camp is the best known of Yale’s “all-round” ath- 
letes. He has held high honors at football, baseball, and track 
athletics. Both as undergraduate and as graduate coach his 
opportunities for studying the theories of outdoor sports have 
been quite unusual. Moreover, he writes good, clear, nervous 
English, and has the gift of communicating his love of manly 
exercise and stimulating contests to his readers. Walter 
Camp’s Book of College Sports gives almost equal attention to 
football, baseball, track sports, and rowing. Elucidation of 
the fine points of the games, advice to young players, interesting 
reminiscences of famous contests of the past, hints on training, 
and a great variety of other matters of interest to players and 
onlookers, are presented lucidly. The book is well printed and 
carefully illustrated. It will find many thousands of eager stu- 
dents among college “men” and school boys. It ought to be 
added that not only in direct injunctions but in the whole tone 
and spirit of the book are to be found constant pleas for fairness, 
generosity, and manliness in sport. (The Century Company, 
New York.) 


With Thackeray in America. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.) Mr. Eyre Crowe, the author of this book, accompanied 
Thackeray as secretary and amanuesis on his American tour. 
Mr. Crowe made a series of sketches of odd and characteristic 
things as they struck his eye on their rapid journeys from city 
to city, and these sketches, now reproduced, form the main 
interest of the book. They are odd enough, often bordering on 
caricature. By them are resurrected bits of old-time American 
men and things—Theodore Parker in his pulpit, Horace Greeley 
at work (not a good likeness), public stages on runners in 
Broadway, Bowery boys, volunteer firemen, “ coasting ” in Bos- 
ton, table-turning, a slave market, etc., etc. The text has less 
of Thackeray and more of the trivialities of travel than one 
could wish. 


Miss Louise Knight Wheatley’s Ashes of Roses is a light 
but very pretty love-story, gracefully told, and its interest is 
skillfully sustained in spite of the fact that the thread of the 
plot is somewhat attenuated. Although very different from Mr. 
George Parsons Lathrop’s “ Echo of Passion,” there is a cer- 
tain similarity between the two stories, not in idea or in treat- 
ment, but in the delicacy with which the theme is handled. Miss 
Wheatley discloses here and there evidences of being in the ap- 
prenticeship stage of writing, but she possesses many of the 
qualities which are likely to make her successful. She has 
freshness, sentiment, and a good style. She has chosen in this 
novel a difficult subject, and she has managed it with a great 
deal of skill. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—The Very Rev. S. Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester, Eng- 
land, whose delightful book of «« Memories ” was noticed in The 
Outlook not long ago, is to visit this country after Easter. 

—Dr. Thomas Cushing, of Boston, has reprinted in pamphlet 
_ form his very interesting account of “ Undergraduate Life Sixty 
Years Ago ” which appeared in the “ Harvard Graduates’ Maga- 
zine” for July of the current year. 

—One child of Theodore Hook survives, a daughter, who is 
grievously poor. Another daughter died some years ago in 
_ abject poverty, just about the time, it is said, that a public sale 
was held at which one of Hook’s chairs was purchased for a 
considerable sum. 

—The first volume of Professor C. E. Norton’s edition of the 
works of George William Curtis will contain orations and ad- 
dresses on the principles and character of American institutions 
and the duties of American citizens. The other three volumes 
will contain other political papers, with historical and literary 

dresses 

—A course of six lectures on “ The Westward Growth of the 


United States during the Revolutionary War ” will be given by 
the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt at Columbia College, in Room 11, 
Library Building, on successive Saturdays, at eleven o’clock in 
the morning, beginning Saturday, October 21, 1893. A limited 
number of tickets for the course will be issued to persons not 
students on payment of $5. Application should be made to the 


-Secretary of the President, Columbia College. 


—Mrs. Erving Winslow, whose charming qualities as an inter- 
preter of the drama are well known, and Mr. Richard Burton, 
whose work both in prose and verse has often appeared in the 
columns of The Outlook, are to give in several cities a joint lec- 


_ture and reading course during the present winter—Mr. Burton 


to make an introductory comment on such subjects as the Eliza- 
bethan Drama, the Eighteenth-Century Drama, and the Modern 
Drama, and Mrs. Winslow to follow with readings from repre- 
sentative contributors to these various epochs of the English 


drama. 
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With Our Readers 


I.—Correspondence 


“What Theosophy Is” 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Under this heading, Mrs. Annie Besant has 
presented, in an article in your issue of Octo- 
ber 14, 1893, a short but comprehensive state- 
ment concerning “the Esoteric Philosophy.” 
As ordinarily described, this so-called system 
of religion is the dreariest waste imaginable ; 
under Mrs. Besant’s light yet potent touch, 
fountains gush forth from the desert, flowers 
bloom, a beautiful transformation is effected 
—in about two thousand words. It takes 
genius to accomplish such results. 

Certain statements made in the article re- 
ferred to are somewhat startling to one who 
attempts to verify them. Thus, Mrs. Besant 
says, concerning Theosophy, that “the thing 
covered by the name antedates the most an- 
cient of the nations known to Western man.” 
Undoubtedly some idea of “religion ”—unde- 
fined and perhaps undefinable—is as old as 
the human race. But to claim that the doc- 
trines which Theosophy includes are thus 
hoary with antiquity is indeed interesting to a 
student of modern and Western science. For, 
with marvelous ingenuity, Mme. Blavatsky 
and Mr. Sinnett have managed to interweave 
with certain ancient Buddhistic ideas an ex- 
treme phase of modern materialistic evolution 
—tinged with spiritualism. So closely is warp 
woven with woof that both are essentially of 
the same carpet. To have information direct 
from astral spheres that materialistic evolu- 
tion has been taught from the year 4000 B.C. 
—or further back—down to our own time, is 
indeed an item of news “interesting if true.” 
_“ The thing covered by the name” includes 
other doctrines, concerning which it is certainly 
surprising to hear such claims for antiquity. 
If only some records could be brought from 
the mountain fastnesses of Thibet, and pub- 
lished from the Mahatmas and for the enlight- 
enment of the lower Western races, giving 
definite proof that somebody, at least a thou- 
sand years ago, believed anything at all 
approaching to the conglomeration of ideas 
“covered by the name ” Theosophy, the claim 
as to the antiquity of this system would 
be worth investigation. Undoubtedly some 
thcughts concerning religion, imbedded in the 
Vedic writings of the far past, are included in 
the Theosophic presentations of the present. 
But to say that “the thing covered by the 
name antedates ” other religious beliefs, and 
so may rightly claim the reverence due to 
antiquity, is mere childishness of assertion, 
without either proof or expectation of accept- 
ance. 

Mrs. Besant confidently affirms concerning 
Theosophy that it “demonstrates the reality 
of the spiritual life.” We should be glad to 
have it demonstrated—even by a Theosophist. 
But the kind of spiritual life that it “dem- 
onstrates” is something hardly satisfactory. 
The chilly astral life that it asserts, the final 
absorption into Nirvana—a vague something, 
which is nothing, assumed without proof—the 
“conscious rest in Omniscience” that Mr. Sin- 
nett teaches as the final goal of the spiritual- 
ized being, is hardly a satisfactory answer to 
the innate longings of the human soul. And 
the authority of an elusive Mahatma, whom 
“ eye hath not seen and ear hath not heard,” 
is insufficient evidence of such “ things unseen.” 

A system of philosophy like Theosophy, 
which makes spirit and matter but the “ dual 
aspect of the one eternal substance,” and then 
makes that “one eternal substance ” the only 
approach to any idea of God that the religion 
contains, is both foolish and Godless. It is 
philosophic nonsense thus to identify matter 
and spirit; in spite of modern materialist 
assertion, mankind instinctively rejects the 
idea. To claim that a stone is only a soul in 
an early stage of development is indeed an 
astral sublimation of thought. 

The so-called proof of the whole system of 
Theosophy rests upon the existence and testi- 
mony of Mahatmas, men “ who have quickened 
the slow processes of natural evolution by 
strenuous efforts, resolute will, long-continued 


and loving self-abnegation.” But cold criticism 
must refuse to accept the existence of such 
creatures, or at least to believe in their taking 
such part on earth, until better evidence is 
adduced than has thus far been presented. It 
is not sufficient to present to mankind in gen- 
eral the proofs that convinced the credulous 
Mr. Sinnett. Mme. Blavatsky “rapped ” her- 
self very easily into his mind, if not around his 
heart. The exposure of her fraudulent spirit- 
ualistic phenomena, made by the agents of the 
London Society for Psychical Research, vainl 
denied by the Theosophical Society, is suff- 
cient to answer all claims of Theosophy which 
are based upon occult phenomena. If these 
Mahatmas exist, as is claimed by Theoso- 
phists, they must do something better than thus 
far they have done before they will be cordially 
received by an incredulous Western world. If 
they exist, and “labor still for human progress,” 
why have they been so long in telling us, 
and so very shadowy in their appearance, and 
so charlatan-like in their manifestations? We 
cannot help remarking to them that it would 
be well to seek some introduction other than 
through Mme. Blavatsky, if they desire success- 
fully to “labor still for human progress ”—at 
least so far as concerns communication with 
the Western world. 

In the short space of her article Mrs. Besant 
has compressed assertion sufficient to require 
a volume should even partial response be 
attempted for all. It is, however, most inter- 
esting to see how fair a presentation may be 
made of matters inconceivably foolish—if only 
there be sufficient assumption, assertion, and 
assurance. But the superficial credulity of many 
may be trusted. 

(Rev.) ANSON P. ATTERBURY. 
New York City. 


Nebraska Democrats and Free 
Coinage 


Yo the Editors of The Outlook: 

I write to correct an impression which the 
editorial in your last issue made. I did not 
desert the party, but called their attention to 
the fact that our party had always stood for 
bimetallism, and that if it, as a party, deserted 
its position, I would serve my country and my 
God under some other name. A majority of 
the Democrats in my State will not follow Mr. 
Cleveland on the financial question. If the 
dissenting members of the party would stand 
up and rebuke him, we might save the party; 
but if the members love harmony better than 
principle, and allow him to commit the party.to 
his policy for fear of creating discord, there is 
grave danger to the party itself. 

W. J. BRYAN. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., October 13, 1893. 


Another Nebraska Democrat, Mr. A. J. Dur- 
land, of Norfolk, writes us that the Democracy 
of his State has uniformly adopted a State 
platform against free coinage. Regarding Mr. 
Bryan, he says : 


The great hold of Mr. Bryan upon the younger 
members of the party, with the silver fever that burns 
Western and Southern men, has changed matters 
somewhat, and except for the “pull” of the Ad- 
ministration in the late Convention of which you 
speak, would probably have been sufficient to place 
it under Mr. Bryan’s control. . . . The action of this 
Convention in flatly “ turning down” Mr. Bryan, un- 
fair and impolitic as it was, will result in the loss of 
many votes to our State ticket this fall, and will 
materially help to give him control of the next State 


Convention. 


A Defense of Lynching 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I am a constant reader and a great admirer 
of The Outlook, and generally find it on my 
side of all questions. I have just read your 
editorial, “Shall We Burn Criminals?” Theo- 
retically I agree with you fully, and I think 
that Bishop Haygood and Mr. Smith will both 
indorse what you say. “If the laws for the 
protection of womanhood are not stringent 
enough, they should be made more stringent. 
If the courts are not prompt and vigorous 
enough in executing them, prompter and more 
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vigorous courts should be put in their place.” 
True, but reforms are made slowly. What 
are we to do while they are being made? 
Again, “ Southerners must themselves take up 
the work of negro education, and give it their 
sympathy and support.” This they are doing 
to the utmost of their ability. This also takes 
time. Are we, in the meanwhile, to submit to 
outrages committed by the thousands of brutes 
who are beyond the reach of education? The 
good people of the South are diligently work. 
ing in the interest of law and order, but while 
we have laxity in the enforcement of laws, it 
is impossible to prevent the people from taking 
the law into their own hands in cases of ex. 
treme aggravation. It is man’s inalienable 
right to protect himself and his family against 
violence, when the arm of the law is not at. 
hand to do it for him. It is as useless to ad- 
vise the South against lynching as the North 
against strikes. It-is a condition which brings 
about these evils, and they will continue until 
the condition is removed. To censure the 
parties engaged in them is a waste of breath. 
To censure the better class of people who are 
not engaged in them is gross injustice. 

The outlook.for the negro is not very flat- 
tering. Twenty-eight years of freedom have 
not improved his morals. The most industri- 
ous, peaceable, and moral of the negroes are 
those who were reared as slaves. As slaves 
they were under the direction and moral influ- 
ence of their masters. As freemen, a social 
barrier exists between. them and the whites, 
and this moral influence is largely absent. It 
will take many generations to develop among 
the freedmen as high a moral condition as 
now exists among the whites, and the negro’s 
nature will have to be completely changed 
before his “ unethical emotionalism ” will give 
place to an “ethical religion.” The negro 
problem is a hard one, and it will take time, 
patience, and labor, and especially time, to 

Lebanon, Tenn. 


The Reason. of It 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

May I call attention briefly to a small error 
in the very interesting and suggestive sermon 
on Christian priesthood? The report in The 
Outlook says : “In the Episcopal Church and 
in the Roman Catholic Church the priest at 
certain parts of the service stands with his 
back to the people and his face to the altar ; 
he exactly reverses the right relations. The 
priest is not to stand with his back to the peo- 
ple and his face to the altar, as though he were 
carrying the needs of humanity to God ; he is 
to stand with his back to the altar and his 
face to the people, as though he were carrying 
the offer of God to humanity.” ee 

Note, however, that in the Anglican service 
—I know scarcely anything of the Roman— 
the two positions are as exactly suited to the 
two principles which I have ventured to italicize 


as if the words of this sermon had been said 


previous to the arranging of the church ritual 
and had been made its basis. The facing the 
altar is precisely when the priest zs “ carry- 
ing the needs of humanity to God.” The most 
prominent instances are the prayers “of hum- 
ble access” and “of consecration” in the 
eucharistic office. ‘hey contain both “the 
needs of humanity ” and—the latter—expres- 
sions of thanksgiving; in such words as these: 
“ Most humbly beseeching Thee to grant that, 
by the merits and death of Thy Son, . - - We: 
and all Thy whole Church, may obtain remis- 
sion of our sins and all other benefits of His 
passion, And here we offer and present unto 
Thee, O Lord, ourselves, our souls and bodies, 
to be a reasonable, holy, and living sacrifice. 
.. So speaking, with plural pronouns 1n 
the name of all present, the celebrant faces the 
altar, for just the reason quoted above from 
the sermon. He is speaking, not to the 
people, but for them, to the divine Father. — 
But there are places where the priest 1S 
“ carrying the offer of God to humanity, and 
then he faces the people. A single instance 
may suffice to illustrate: where the celebrant 
of the sacrament is directed to say, facing the 
people, “Hear what comfortable words our 
Saviour Christ saith unto all who truly turn to 
Him,” and he immediately reads words from 


| 
} 


people. 
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the Gospels, beginning, “Come unto me, all ye 
that travail and are heavy-laden.” 

In fine, some reason or principle governs the 

ition and acts of the priest or other minis- 

ter, according to the Book of Common Prayer, 
as is the case—with some small exceptions— 
with the standing, sitting, or kneeling of the 
HILLs. 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 


‘Whom Shall I Send?” 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Of the more than a thousand islands of the 
Alaskan archipelago, that of St. Lawrence is 
of considerable size, lying close to Behring 
Straits, and nearly midway between America 
and Asia. “A few years ago,” Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson writes, “ some white traders visited 
the island, on schooners, and traded rum with 
the natives for their furs. The result was 
that the people were drunk much of the time 
when they should have been procuring food for 
winter; and when the long arctic winter came 
on, starvation and disease carried off the entire 
population of the island, except one village, | 
which had escaped the general debauch. In 
the several villages affected, not a man, 
woman, or child remained to tell the horrible 
story. The following summer, when the rev- 
enue cutter visited the island, the unburied 
corpses of the whole population lay where, 
they had fallen in their weakness. As this was 
a place where the census was to be taken, the 
captain was compelled to go over to Siberia 
for an interpreter. Returning, the population 
was found to be 272, of whom 70 were boys 
and 55 girls, making a school population of 
122. The village contained 21 large walrus- 
skin-covered houses.” 

Taking pity on these defenseless people, the 
Episcopal Church established a mission here, 
which was manned but one year. 

Later, Dr. Jackson writes: “The unoccu- 


_ pied mission building has been purchased Ly 


two believers in missions. As an evidence of 
the native honesty and regard for rights of 
property, this building has stood unoccupied 
for some years, with a small supply of coal left 
for the missionary, and yet all is unmolested, 
notwithstanding the fact that the people have 
almost no fuel, having to use weeds, bones of 
fish, and such articles to keep them from freez- 
ing. Is it likely that a building could stand 
under such circumstances in any civilized land ? 
Not for one week would it be safe. And these 
poor people gather by the hundred around that 
building every year when the Bear makes its 
annual trip, to see if the teacher has come, and 
every time are disappointed, and beg that some 
one may be sent next year. Think of it! Wait- 
ing a whole year for the Word of Life to be 
sent them, and this only to be followed by dis- 
appointment each time. This in our own land 
—and these people yet in the darkness of hea- 
thenism, save for the little seed sown one year!” 

In a letter recently published, Dr. Jackson 
writes thus: “On the seventeenth of June 
(1893), forcing the ship through the ice, we 
reached St. Lawrence Island. I at once went 
ashore and inspected the mission house and 
coal-pile, both of which I found in good condi- 
tion and undisturbed by the natives. Again 
they gathered around me and asked for the 
teacher, and again I was compelled to put them 
off for another year.” 

And the Lord said, “ Whom shall I send” 
to break to these starving souls the bread of 
life? Will not some inspired soul, touched 
with a “live coal from off the altar ” (Is. vi., 8), 
reply, “ Here am I; send me”? 

H. EL B. 


A Great Work for Woman in India 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Few people in America know the condition 
of a certain class of women in India. While 
the Christian nations are sending missionaries 
by the score to convert the millions of that 
populous Empire, the British army is syste- 
matically and persistently reducing to the 
vilest heathenism another large part of the 
Population. Through the influence of Jose- 
phine Butler and her co-workers in England 
the terrible nature of this hideous evil has 
2een unmasked, and it has been shown that 
just as regularly as provision is made for food 


and clothing, it is also made for ministering to 
the most degrading lust by collecting and main- 
taining women for immoral purposes. The 
extent and awfulness of this evil is almost be- 
yond description, and the complicity cf high 
military and civil officials proven beyond a 
doubt. Through the efforts of Mrs. Butler— 
one of the noblest philanthropists in the whole 
world—two American ladies, Dr. Kate Bush- 
nell and Mrs. Elizabeth Andrew, have visited 
India for the purpose of securing further in- 
formation, and their investigations have fully 
confirmed the worst reports of the past. They 
have shown that the English army is doing 
quite as much to degrade India as English 
missionaries are doing to lift it to higher civ- 
ilization. These facts have at last wrung from 
Lord Roberts, the Commander of the English 
Army in India, the acknowledgment that he 
was mistaken in denying the existence of the 
awful conditions, and a practical recognition of 
the great value of the labors of Mrs. Andrew 
and Dr. Bushnell. The next step will doubt- 
less be some reform, for the British people will 
not allow their army to be engaged in such a 
crusaie of vice. The work of ‘these Christian 
women cannot be too highly commended. 
Both of them have been connected with the 
W. C. T. U. in this country, while Josephine 
Butler, wife of the late Canon Butler, of Win- 
chester, is the leader in the world-wide move- 
ment in behalf of social purity. No work in 
the world is more difficult, none more impor- 
tant, and no workers more worthy of the sup- 
port and hearty sympathy of all Christian 
people. Perhaps when Mrs. Andrew and Dr. 
Bushnell, who have just returned to our coun- 
try, are:sufficiently rested, they may find some 
similar.work to do in New York and Chicago. 
* 


The Armenian Question 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

It is an excellent suggestion, in The Outlook 
of October 7, that the presence of an Ameri- 
can fleet in the Levant would do more to pro- 
tect our missionaries in Turkey than any num- 
ber of “diplomatic notes.” Might it not be 
possible at the same time for the United 
States Government to bring to bear some 
decided influence upon the Porte to secure 
fair treatment for its native Christian subjects ? 

The case of the Armenians is peculiarly hard. 
They have been a Christian nation for more 
than fifteen hundred years. They have suf- 
fered endless persecution for their faith from 
the Persian fire-worshipers in the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era, and of late years 
from the Turks. The cruelties inflicted upon 
them are a chronic scandal in Europe, and 
while England and Russia have been quarrel- 
ing as to which should protect them they have 
been practically left without protection. Hard 
as is the lot of the missionaries and their con- 
verts in Turkish Armenia, that of the mass of 
the Armenians who belong to the native Chris- 
tian Church, the ancient Church of Armenia, 
is far worse. The Sultan is under some re- 
straint in regard to American and European 
missionaries, from a wholesome fear of getting 
into trouble with foreign Governments; but 
in regard to the millions of Armenian Chris- 
tians among his subjects he is under no re- 
straint at all, and they are plundered and mur- 
dered with impunity. : 

An “ Appeal to the Christians of America 
from the Christians of Armenia” has lately 
been published. It is signed by Armenian 
Christians of all denominations. It entreats 
Americans to help them by making known 
through the newspapers the extremity of their 
distress, and by petitioning the President of 
the United States to use his influence with the 
Sultan in their behalf. They ask only for the 
moderate reforms which the Turkish Govern- 
ment promised at the time of the Treaty of 
Berlin, but which it has never taken the first 
step toward carrying out. 

Oliver Cromwell, in a speech to Parliament, 


once referred to Gideon’s commanding his son 


to slay Zeba and Zalmunna, when they thought 
it more noble to die by the hand of a man than 
of a stripling; and Cromwell said: “So it is 
some satisfaction, if a commonwealth must 
perish, that it perish by men, and not by the 
hands of persons differing little from beasts.” 
It is especially repugnant that a nation like the 


Armenians—a people remarkably intelligent, 
with an ancient civilization and literature, and 
an exceptionally pure family life—should be left 
to perish at the hands of stupid, brutal, and 
ferocious Turks. Cromwell stopped the per- 
secution of the Vaudois, and gratitude for the 
act is still vivid in their valleys. Only a few 
vears ago, in a little out-of-the-way place among 
those mountains, the widow of a Swiss pastor 
refused to take any pay from Mrs. Josephine 
E. Butler, who had lodged with her, because 
Mrs. Butler was a countrywoman of Cromwell’s. 
It would be a good thing for the United States 
to take a leaf out of Cromwell’s book, and do 
something to stop the persecution of the Ar- 
menians, whom Lamartine calls “ the Swiss of 
the East.” As Mrs. Browning well says: 


Happy are all free peoples, too strong to be dispos- 


sesse 
But blessed are those among nations who dare to be 
strong for the rest. 


If the United States Government undertakes 
to do anything about Turkey, let us hope it 
will bring pressure to bear for the protection, 
not only of the missionaries, but of all the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

Dorchester, Mass, 


II.—Notes and Queries 


1. It is so difficult for me to anes to om pa 
how God can be everywhere at all times. Won’t you 
a id it, if possible, for me, and make it clear? 
2. Will you recommend a book on popular amuse- 
ments that treats the question fairly as to just how 
far a Christian may indulge in what is a diversion, 
in the home and outside? A MOTHER. 

1. Perhaps you will find a hint by reflecting 
on the saying that “God is light.” Light, 
most of all things, is omnipresent through the 
universe. You may also show your child, as 
the stars come out at evening, that they were 
in the sky before sunset the same as after, 
only unseen. So, you might suggest, is the 
Divine Eye ever looking upon us. 2. We have 
met with no fully satisfactory book of this 
sort. We think there is judicious counsel on 
the subject in Dr. Munger’s book for young 
people, “ On the Threshold.” 


Will you kindly state the passages in Genesis that 
give the hints of a pre-Adamite race, which you re- 
ferred to on August 5? E. 5 FF. 

See ch. iv., 14, 15, where Cain is in fear of 
enemies whom he may meet in his wanderings, 
and receives a “ mark ” for protection’s sake ; 
also, verse 17, the notice of his wife and his 
“city,” specially the latter, founded in a coun- 
try far from the abode of the Eden family. 
Ch. vi., 2, instead of referring to any union of 
angels with women, as fabled, probably refers 
to marriages between descendants of Adam 
and a non-Adamic race. 


Will you oblige me by giving an idea as to what to 
read in order to get a fair knowledge of what ‘‘Christ- 
adelphians”’ teach ? W. P. 


The only reference we can give you is to 
Blunt’s “ Dictionary of Sects,” etc. (Lippincott, 
Philadelphia). Their special tenets are said to 
be, that the soul is not naturally immortal, but 
becomes so by regeneration ; the unregenerated 
suffer annihilation ; believers reign bodily with 
Christ in an earthly millennium after his ad- 
vent; baptism is administered by immersion, 
and to adults only. 


_ Do you know of any Sunday-school which inducts 
its teachers into office by the formality of a 5 wy 
installation ? W. H. B. 


We do not, and would like to know if any 
one does. 


“G. B. B.,” in The Outlook for October 14, asks for 
the books of the Old Testament in rhyme. I inclose 
both the Old Testament and New Testament books 
in rhyme, knowing from experience that they have 
hel many a Sunday-school scholar to remember 
the books of the Bible: 


‘** The great Jehovah speaks to us © 
In Genesis and Exodus ; 
Leviticus and Numbers see, 

Followed by 

joshua and Judges sway the land, 

Ruth gleans a sheaf with trembling hand. 
Samuel and numerous Kings appear, 
Whose Chronicles we often hear. 

Ezra and Nehemiah now, 

Esther, the beauteous mourner, show. 
Job speaks in sighs, David in Psalms, 
The Proverbs teach to scatter the alms. 
Ecclesiastes then comes on, 

And the sweet Song of Solomon. 
Isaiah, Jeremiah then 
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With Lamentations takes his pen. 
Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea’s lyres 
Swell Joel, Amos, Obadiah’s. 
Next Jonah, Micah, Nahum, come, 
And lofty Habakkuk finds room ; 
While Zephaniah Haggai calls, 
Rapt Zechariah builds his walls, 
And Malachi, with garment rent, 
Concludes the ancient Testament. 


** We love the books of Matthew, 
Of Mark and Lukeand John ; 
The life of Christ our Saviour 
Is what they dwell upon. 

The Acts and then the Komans, 

Two Corinthians you see, 

Galatians and Ephesians 

Bring Christ to you and me. 

Philippians and Colossians 

Are next in order here. 

‘Thessalonians and Timothy, 

In twain they both appear. 

Then ‘Titus and Philemon, 

And Hebrews, rich in truth, © 

With James and two of Peter, 

Instruct all age and youth. 

John writes to little children, 

And gives epistles three, | 

While Jude discourses plainly 

Of what we all should be. 

The last is Revelation, 

To all the nations sent. 

And thus we have completed 

‘Lhe whole New Testament.”’ caH 


Many other correspondents send the lines. 
M. N. P.—The story of the monk who wandered 
off enchanted by the song of a wonderful bird, and 
returned after a hundred years, supposing that he 
had been absent only from morning till noonday, 
is told in verse by Longfellow, in “* The Golden 
Legend.” ‘The same story is told in prose, with 
variations, in the volume “ Fairy and Folk Tales of 
the Irish Peasantry,” at p. 222. The volume is pub- 
lished in the well-known “‘Camelot” series. The 
story is here said to have been written down word 
for word by T. C. Croker, as he heard it from an old 
woman at a holy well in Ireland. In this version the 
monk returns at evening, and finds that his departure 
occurred two hundred years before. wc 


The poem asked for by “ M. N. P.”’isentitled “A 
Monkish Legend,” and is by Phaebe Cary. ‘The first 
lines run thus: 


‘* Beautiful stories by tongue or pen 
Are told of holy women and men 
Who have heard entranced in some lonely cell 
Things not lawful for lip to tell.”’ 
H. Law. 


“C. C. P.” asks the authorship of lines recently 
quoted by Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall in a sermon 
printed in The Outlook. The lines referred to con- 
clude a poem called ‘The Rhyme of the Duchess 
May,” by Mrs. Elizabeth Browning. ‘The exact 
quotation is as follows: 


‘* And I smiled to think God’s atness 
Flowed around our incompleteness— 
Round our restlessness, His Rest.’’ 


Can any of your readers tell me any thing about an 
American poet named Heavysege? Inquiries have 
been made about him of Dr. Murray, of Oxford, who 
in turn sought for information from one of my friends, 
an American student at the University, and he has 
put upon me the quest. . W. Woops, JR. 

Lewistown, Pa. 


The lines quoted by “* A. B. C.,”? October 14, 
“ Talent is built in solitude, 
Character in the stream of life,’’ 

are from Goethe’s *“* Torquato Tasso,’”’ Act I., Scene 
2. The original reads— 

‘** Es bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille, 

Sich ein Charakter in dem Strom der Welt.” 
M. E. S. 


The Future of Aluminium 


Aluminium, which itself possesses a high 
degree of specific heat, does not readily absorb 
heat itself, and thus is not liable to the chief 
objection to iron buildings in hot countries. 
But, apart from light decorative purposes, such 
as balconies, cupolas, finials, and verandas, it 
is as a roofing material that aluminium should 
be most welcome to the builder. In plates or 
scales, two-thirds lighter than copper, uncor- 
roded by air, and undimmed even by the sul- 
phur of London smoke, it should make a roof 
fit for a palace of romance. 

The humbler elements of health and com- 
fort in the house, hardly less important than 
its external defenses against the weather— 
pipes, cisterns, taps, and gutters, now made of 
iron which rusts or lead which poisons—would 
be more enduring and far more healthy if 
made of this light and cleanly metal, which 
might also take the place of all water-holding 
vessels now made of heavy brittle earthen- 
ware or painted tin. An aluminium bath is 
among the probable luxuries of the next cen- 
tury. But itis not as a mere accessory to 
comfort and convenience that real develop- 
ment of the new metal should lie. It is fo 


use at sea that its most marked quality of 
lightness obviously fits it. 

The marine engineer and the naval archi- 
tect, who are looking in this direction 
for a reduction in the weight which is insep- 
arable from loss of efficiency, whether in speed 
or cargo, cannot neglect the possibilities of a 
metal which, when mixed in the proportion of 
I to 50, gives to aluminium-bronze a h _ rdness 
and toughness which make it almost as relia- 
ble as steel, and which, if the proportions 
could be reversed and the strength preserved, 
would reduce the weights of ships and machin- 
ery alike by two-thirds. That is a problem 
which awaits the metallurgists for solution. 
The reduction in cost, judging by analogy, can 
only be a question of time and research. 

he best steel now costs little more than 
one halfpenny per pound, while aluminium is 
fifty times that price. But aluminium exists 
in far greater quantities than iron, is more 
widely distributed, and neither the limits of 
time nor the history of metallurgy forbid us to 
conjecture that, as the world has seen its age 
of stone, its age of bronze, and its age of iron, 
so it may before long have embarked on a new 
and even more prosperous era—the age of 
aluminium.— Spectator. 


A Rattlesnake’s Suicide 


“TI have myself witnessed the deliberate 
suicide of a rattlesnake,” says Professor Hol- 
den, of Lick University, in a magazine article 
recently, “and think that a brief account of it 
may be worth recording. In the summer of 
1888 Professor Keeler saw a large rattlesnake 
(with seven rattles) crawl under the founda- 
tion of the dome of the six-inch equatorial. 
With the nice manipulation for which he is 
famous, Dr. Keeler fastened a pair of black- 
smith’s tongs about the animal’s neck, and 
brought him into the large marble vestibule 
of the observatory. The snake was furious 
and was practically uninjured. 

“ After every one had seen him, it became a 
question what to do next. It was resolved to 
put him into a gallon jar of water. Dr. Keeler 
had the task of getting the very lively animal 
(which was some three feet long) into the jar, 
and of letting go with the tongs, while I un- 
dertook to put in the stopper of the bottle at 
an auspicious moment. All this was accom- 
plished very — and the next step was to 
drown the snake by inverting the jar at inter- 
vals. After a little while it hecame obvious to 
every one, the snake included, that the animal 
must soon be drowned. 

“ At this moment the snake ceased any at- 
tempt to rise to. the surface of the water in 
the jar, and in the most deliberate manner 
struck its fangs deep into its body. I have no 
doubt whatever that the blow was intentional, 
and with suicidal purpose. It was a single, de- 
liberate blow. There was no flurry. As far 
as one could see, the animal was of sound and 
disposing mind and memory. It had been 
full of fury at first, but latterly had only 
sought to escape from the water to the air at 
the top. When this became hopeless, the snake 
ended its own struggles. I had often heard 
that snakes (and scorpions) put an end to their 
own lives. Here is an instance which occurred 
before my eyes. The snake is now preserved 
in alcohol at the observatory, and the marks 
of the fangs are plainly to be seen.” 


The Vale of Kashmir 


A correspondent of the New York “Na- 
tion ” writes very entertainingly of the valley 
made famous by the fancy of Tom Moore: 

“It suffices to mention the name of any of 
the better-known divisions of the world to call 
up in the mind of an intelligent and educated 
though untraveled person, by some obscure 
association of ideas, a fairly definite concep- 
tion of the kind of scenery characteristic of the 
region in question ; and this conception will 
be much the same for all sorts of men, and is 
a kind of international possession. The source 
of it is not so easily indicated, but it will, I 
believe, in most cases be found to take its rise 
in some one book wherein the spirit of the local- 
ity has been at some time enshrined. Kashmir, 
except as the land of shawls, is to most men 
the land of ‘Lalla Rookh.’ As Moore de- 


scribed it, most people conceive it to be a 


é 


True Kitchen 
Economy. 


“A like quantity of 
Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
goes further and does better 
work than any otherof which 
I have knowledge. It is 


therefore cheaper.” 
Feb. 5, 1892. Marion HarRLanp, 


country of gardens and waterfalls and fair 
women, a country of glades and lawns and 
pleasant places, a land of luxury and even 
wantonness, the home of song and dance, 
where the unclouded sun is not too scorching, 
and fresh breezes are ever wafted from glitter- 
ing hills. Unfortunately, Moore was never in 
Kashmir, and the country he described was a 
realm of his own fancy. Kashmir is beautiful, 
but not with the kind of beauty of ‘Lalla 
Rookh.’ It has no waterfalls, no palm-trees, 
and but little aspect of gayety. Its charm is 
sof a subtle and subdued character, and the 
newcomer is liable to be at first disappointed | 
and disillusioned. 

“ Kashmir proper is but a small portion of 
the Kingdom of Kashmir; it is the Vale and 
no more. The Himalayas, coming from the 
southeast, divide into two branches, of which 
the northern continues to form the left bank 
of the Indus valley; the southern is the Pir 
Panjal range. The Vale of Kashmir is an an- 
cient lake-basin, about seventy miles long by 
thirty miles wide, included between the two 
ranges. From the crest of the Pir Panjal you 
can look down on to Kashmir on one side and 
on to the plains of the Panjab on the other. 
Through the now filled-up level of the Vale, 
the waters of the Jhelam lazily meander in 
series of wide loops, till they come to the gates 
of the gorge which they have cut through an 
intricate rock-bound district, westwards and 
then southwards to the burning plains. The 
Kingdom of Kashmir stretches far to the north 
and west, and its frontiers are not yet diplo- 
matically defined ; but its natural, and practi- 
cally its actual, boundary is the line of the 
Hindu-Kush and’ Mustagh ranges, beyond 
which lie Russian Turkestan, the Pamirs, and 
Chinese Turkestan. Eastwards the Mahara- 
jah’s dominions include that portion of Thibet 
known as Ladak, or Little Thibet ; westwards 
they terminate vaguely in the no-man’s-land 
on the banks of the Indus, inhabited by a set 
of chaotic robber tribes, most of whose bar- 
ren fastnesses have never been penetrated by 
any civilized traveler in historic times. The 
whole of this large area, beyond the Vale, is 
to all intents and purposes desert—mere crum- 
pled Sahara below, on which the ice-bound 
region rests. This is the hunting-ground of 
Kashmir, interesting to sportsmen and moun- 
taineers, and destined some day to attract the 
attention of gold-miners, but otherwise dreary 
and desolate, ‘sunburnt and sorrowful’ be- 
low, frozen aloft, sparsely inhabited by a few 
forlorn tribes who derive a scantv subsistence 
from patchés of sand artificially irrigated.” 


Erysipelas in My Face 


and head had long troubled me. I became 
nearly blind and my hair all came out. I 
doctored without relief. Finally Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla was highly recommended, and after 
taking three bottles I was free from my trouble 
and long sufferings. Last winter, after an 
attack of the grip, I became easily tired and 
had no appetite. I resorted to Hood’s. The 
tired feeling is gone and I have a good appe- 


Hood’s:Cures 


tite.’ Mrs. WM. E. BARINGER, Olive Ridge, 
N. Y. Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


HOOD’S PILLS are hand-made, and perfect in 
proportion and appearance. 25c. per box. 
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eA Connecticut teacher writes to the publishers of ST. NICHOLAS: ‘‘I would like for my own satis- 
faétion to say to-you what I have manv times satd to others,—that, in a long experience as a public- 
school teacher, I have found that a boy brought up on ST. NICHOLAS has an amount of general 
information and intelligent understanding of matters worth knowing that no other boy can lay claim to.” 


Nicholas for Young Folks 


CONDUCTED BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 


‘It Absorbs “Wide Awake” and is Enlarged. 


F all the publications for boys and girls that the world has ever seen, St. NiCHOLAs is unquestionably the best. It has been praised 

by the press and the people of two continents,—its circulation is unprecedented among magazines for young folk. Begin- 

ning with the number for November, 1893, now for sale everywhere, it is enlarged by the addition of about 200 pages ‘in the 

volume, and for 1893-94 it will have the greatest program in its history. New subscribers should begin with November, and 
get the first of Rudyard Kipling’s stories of India and the jungle, and first chapters of 


“TOM SAWYER ABROAD,” BY MARK TWAIN. 


INCE it began publication, in 1873, St. NicHotas has absorbed in itself 
about all the leading children’s magazines, including ‘‘ Our Young Folks,” 
‘The Schoolday Magazine,” ‘‘ The Little Corporal,” ‘* The Children’s Hour,” 
and last of all the favorite New England periodical, ‘‘ Wide Awake.” ‘‘The 
more the merrier,” says the editor of St. NicHoLas. Each new crowd of young 
people is made welcome, ‘‘and all unite heartily in the same quests, the same 
songs and jollity.” St. NicHoLas is now practically 


SEVEN MAGAZINES IN ONE! 


‘<ST. NICHOLAS has caused the best writers in America 
to turn thetr attention to the task of giving delight and 
imparting culture to children.”—NeEw York TRIBUNE. 
T. NICHOLAS has printed the work of the greatest writers, including Fenny- 
son, Thomas Hughes, George MacDonald, Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Bret Harte, Stedman, Howells, Eggleston, Warner, Stockton, and scores of other 


‘¢Donald and Dorothy,” J. T. Trowbridge’s ‘‘ His Own Master,’’ Noah Brooks’s 
‘‘Boy Emigrants,” Edward Eggleston’s ‘‘ Hoosier Schoolboy,” Mrs. Jamison’s 
‘Lady Jane,’ and hundreds of other well-known. works, many of which have 
become children’s classics. Almost every notable young people’s story pro- 
duced in America now first seeks the light in the pages of St. NicHoLas. 


A suggestion of Mark Twain's Story, is the strongest ever offered by Sr. NicHotas. Besides Mark Twain’s serial, 


‘““TOM SAWYER ABROAD,” ‘- Tom Sawyer Abroad,’ in which the great humorist’s famous creations, ‘Tom 
Whi | Sawyer” and “‘Huckleberry Finn” visit the eastern hemisphere 

(not in the ordinary way, but in a flying-machine), the follow- 
ing are some of the attractions in the new volume : 


STORIES OF INDIA, BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


When Rudyard Kipling was a boy in India he used to read Str. Nicuotas, and now he takes his turn at bringing 
delight to the thousands of young folk who read it to-day. He has written for St. NicHotas a series of remarkable 
stories of boy and gir! life in the jungle and with animals, one of which will appear every month for the present. 


AMERICAN AUTHORS, BY BRANDER MATTHEWS, 


is a series of papers for young people, setting forth in clear, simple, and brief form the main biographical facts and the chief 
literary qualities of famous men in American literature, including Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Hawthorne, Emerson, Lowell, etc. 


Recollections of Wild Life,” ‘¢One American Girl ”’ 
by Dr. Charles Eastman, a full-blooded Sioux Indian, and a gradu- isa serial story of real life for girls, by Frances Courtenay Baylor. 
ate of a white man’s college (Dartmouth), is a description of The Government and Army and Navy Life 


Indian life,—i h r-path,— Ge 
: y sury is Guarded,” ‘* How the Government Promotes Ingenuity” 


‘¢ Teddy and Carrots”’ 7 (the Patent-Office), ‘‘The Dead-Letter Office,” ‘* With the West 
is a capital story (and a healthy one) of newsboy life in New Point Cadets,” ‘‘ How Armies Talk to Each Other,” ‘‘ Life on a 
York, by James Otis, author of ‘Toby Tyler,” etc. Man-of-War,” etc. All will be richly illustrated. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 


describing the quadrupeds of North America, prepared by William T. Hornaday, Chief Taxidermist of the U.S, National Museum, 
_ will be one of the best things of the year. It will be popular, up to date, and new in its mode of treatment. 


THE FAMOUS “BROWNIES,” BY PALMER COX, 


in verse and picture, will again become a regular feature of St. NicHOLas. 
Important single contributions on hand for immediate publication are by 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, MARY MAPES DODGE, SUSAN COOLIDGE, CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, GEORGE W. CABLE, FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


_THE ANNIVERSARY NUMBER (21st Birthday) of St. NicHoas is the November issue, now ready, 
price 25 cents, containing opening instalments of some of above serials and a multitude of single attractions, 
Are you going to have St. NicHoLas in your home in’94? New subscribers should begin with November. | 
The Price of St. Nichotas is $3.00 a year. Everything in it is illustrated. Subscribe through booksellers and newsdealers, or 
remit to the publishers by check, draft, money- or express-order. The Christmas number will be ready November 25th. 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


well-known authors. Mrs. F. H. Burnett s ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy first ap- 
peared in its pages, with some of Miss Alcott’s best stories for girls, Mrs. Dodge’s 
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The Book-Buyers’ Union 


is a department of The Outlook Company conducted for the 
benefit of readers and book-lovers everywhere. For the first 


time it utilizes for the book-buyer’s advantage the many resources of a long-established literary journal, 
Complete information about any book published supplied without charge. Membership, securing special discounts, Two Dollars per year. 


Send postal for special offer to Outlook subscribers. 


BOOK-BUYERS’ UNION, The Outlook Co., 13 Astor Place; New York. 


BOOK-BUYERS’ 
GUIDE 


TWELVE CHOICE BOOKS 


Personal Recollections of John G. Whittier. by Mrs. 
ary B. Claflin. 16mo, 75 cents. 
A sincere portrayal by an intimate friend. 


The Cosmopolis City Club, by Rev. Washington 
Gladden. 12mo0, $1.00. 


A story of successful efforts in reforming 
municipal politics. 


Hours in My Garden, and Other Nature Sketches. 
By Alexander H. Japp. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.75. 


Outdoor life and scenes viewed by a scholar- 
ly naturalist. 


The Faience Violin. Translated from the French 


of Champfieury by W. H. Bishop. 75 cents. 


A graceful ard amusing story of a collector’s 
absorbing passion. 


Youth. Translated from the French of ‘Charles 
Wagner by Ernest Redwood. 12mo, $1.25. 


** Not youth alone needs the book; it speaks 
to all hearts.’’—Rev. David Swing, D.D. 


Through Colonial Doorways. By Anne Hollings- 
worth Wharton. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25. 


nate charming series of pictures of Colonial 
e. 


Outlines of Economics. By Prof. Richard T. Ely, 
of the University of Wisconsin. 8vo, $1.25 eZ. 


One of the best manuals of the Chautauqua 
ourse. 


Clews to Holy Writ; or, The Chronological Scrip- 
ture Cycle. By Mary L. G. Petrie. 12mo. $1.50. 


A precticahie scheme for studying the whole 
Bible in its historical order, in three years. 


Abelard and the Origin and Early History of Uni- 
versities. By Gabriel Compayré. 12mo, $1.25. 


An indispensable volume in the annals of 
great educators. 


Early Christian Missions of Ireland, Scotland. and 
“ngland. By Mrs. Charles, author of “ The 
Schonberg-Cotta Family.” 12mo, $1.75. 

Covers in a helpful way historical ground 
little traveled. 


History of Illinois and Louisiana under the French 
Rule. By Joseph Wallace. 8vo, $2.50 <7. 


A full and painstaking history of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 


Studies of Travel. By Edward A. Freeman. 2 vols. 
I.—Greece; I].—Italy. Each complete in one 
volume, 16mo, 75 cents. 

Scholarly, graphic, and suggestive. 


The above, or any book mentioned in The Outlook, 
sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
a + aa discounts to members. Yearly fee, Two 

ollars. 


BOOK-BUYERS’ UNION 
THE OUTLOOK CO. 
13 Astor Place, - New York 


ore only Harmony book ever written, that can be 
readily understood by the average student. 


GOODRICH’S 
Analytical Harmony. 


(A new Theory of Composition, from the 
Composer's standpoint.) 


Clearer and more helpful than oe ama | I have 
scen ARTHUR FOOTE, 


A welcome relief from our present difficulties, 
Wo. H. SHERWOOD, 


livaluable to teachers and 
MIL LIEBLING. 


It will be eminently successful. 
CLARENCE Eppy. 


Goodrich has solved the great pap 
B, MOLLENHAUER. 


Delightfully clear, HARRISON WILD. 


Plainly expressed and easily understood. 
os. H. GITTINGS. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “MUSICAL ANALYSIS.” 
—PRICE, $2.00.— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
Cincinxati—New York—Chicago. 


Go into any book-store and ask to see a copy of “ Topsys 
and Turvys”—the funniest book of the year. 


Thege little maipis 


Copyrioht,1893 by The Century Co. 
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sample, much reduced in size. 


TURN THIS PICTURE UPSIDE DOWN. 


“ Topsys and Turvys ” contains 39 large colored pictures, of which the above is a 
rice $1.00. 


THE CENTURY Co., New York. 


NOW READY: 
Little Folk’s Spice 


A new Book of Stories and Poems for Children, 
written by Mrs. MOLESWORTH, FRED. E. 
WEATHERLY, Mrs. MACQUOID, and others. 
With illustrations by Harriet M. Bennett 
and Walter Langley. A most interesting 
and attractive book. 4to, $2.00. 


More Pleasant Surprises 


A large colored picture-book, all the pictures 
being movable and changing one _ into 
another. Of great interest to little chil- 
dren. Large 4to, $2.00. 


Little Miss Toddledums 


A new story for the little ones. By MAry D. 
BRINE. With illustrations by Florence 
Upton. 4to, roillustrations, half white, $1.00. 


A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL EDITION OF 


Jackanapes 


By JULIANA HorRATIA EwInc. Illustrated by 
F. C. Gordon. 4to (6%4x8%), 80 pages, 
white cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


“This most pathetic and beautiful of stories will 
never grow old. This isnot because it can hardly be 
read without tears, but because it is so true to all that 
is best in child’s nature, to that higher part of child’s 
nature which survives in the highest human nature 
of whatever age. The present volume is daintily 
made, as befits the contents.”—NV. Y. Evangelist. 


The Story of a Short Life 


By JULIANA HORATIA EWING. 4to(6%x8¥%), 
182 pages. Illustrated, white cloth, gilt, $1.50. 
**It is so sweet a story of a brave child’s noble 
patience and courage and a mother’s love, that it 1s 
a classic among the literature that mothers and 
women with mothers’ hearts love.’’—Motherhood. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
31 West Twenty-third Street, New York 


Popular Science Monthly 


For November 


The Conservation of Our Oyster Supply. By 
Rosert F. WAtsH. Illustrated. Shows that an oyster 
famine is threatening us, and describes the modes of 
restocking depleted beds that are coming into use in 
some places. 

Evolution and Ethies. I. By Prof. T. H. Huxtey. 
Prof. Huxley proves that the operation of evolution 
had been perceived in both Greece and India six 
centuries before Christ. 

Electricity at the World’s Fair. II. By CHARLEs 
M. LunGren. Illustrated. Concluding this subject. 

_ Electric welding, cooking, heating, and the telauto- 
graph are the matters treated. 

The Scientific Method with Children. By 
Henry L. Crapp. Shows that schemes of science- 
teaching designed for college students are not adapted 
to the standpoint and mental habit of children. 

An Argument for Vertical Handwriting. By 
J. V. WiruerBee. Illustrated. The claims for the 
new penmanship are that it is both more legible and 
more rapid than the old, easier to teach, and allows a 
more healthful position. 

OTHER ARTICLES ON 

Lapcace’s PLAN For Perpetual. Mooniicht; THE 
PESTALOZZIAN SYSTEM; NATURE AT SEA: NORTH 
AND SOUTH AMERICAN ABORIGINAL NAMES; IMMATE- 
RIAL SCIENCE; VEGETABLE Diet; ORIGIN OF THE 
Mississtppt VALLEY RAINFALL; MATHEMATICAL 
CURIOSITIES OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTUKY; BIRDS 

UDGMENTS OF MEN: SKETCH OF JOHN [:RICSSON 
with Portrait). 


50 cents a number; $5 00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 


MOZOOMDAR. 


The Oriental Christ. By Pkrorap 
CHUNDER MozooMDAR. New dition. 
193 pages. Cloth, $1.25. 


The existence of this book is a phenomenon ;—more 

than a curiosity; and rich as a new, fresh, and very sus- 
stive study of the character and person of Christ.— 
hristian Union. 


It is a stroke of genius. It containsa whole philosophy 
cf Christianity. Jesus was an Oriental. He_ is only to 
rightly interpreted by the Oriental mind. This fascina 
ing book comes as a revelation of essential Christianity. 
~The Critic. 


In press. to be ready soon, THE SPIRIT OF Gop,’, 
by tne same author. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid 
by the publisher, Geo. H. EL.ts, Boston. 
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Mr. Barrie’s Next Novel 
By James McArthur 


Lovers of those delightful books, “ A Window 
in Thrums ” and “ The Little Minister,” will 
be pleased to learn that Mr. Barrie is making 
good progress with his new novel to which he 
is devoting his whole energy.’ Although the 
inception of this fresh venture in fiction dates 
back a couple of years, and during that time 
has been undergoing a process of incubation 
in the author’s mind, the actual writing of the 
work has been only recently commenced. 
There was hope of its being ready for serial 
publication in the next volume of “ Scribner’s,” 
but. when it will be issued is still uncertain. 
Mr. Barrie has the gift of waiting and the 
patient painstaking allied to genius which, 
“ unhasting,” preserves a writer from produc- 
ing anything unworthy of hisart; he has never 
measured opportunity by an editor’s or pub- 
ligher’s importunity. The wistful earnestness 
with which he views the obligations of his ideal 
in literature may be discerned in the follow- 
ing: “ Writing,” he has written, “is all a pur- 
suit of that which we can never seize; but we 
can go on pursuing—all work is that.’’ His 
standard of judgment in life and art reminds 
me of what another man of letters once wrote: 
“My fundamental faith is that a man cannot 
do his best work except as a result of his best 
life.’ That Mr. Barrie will, in his forthcoming 
novel, perpetuate and establish his fame seems 
assured when one of his most discriminating 
critics, and one of the earliest to recognize the 
promise of geniusin his work and to point out 
its faults, declares that his new story will be 
one of the most original books in English fic- 
tion ; that, although the plot interest continues 
to be slight, in spite of this, little fear may be 
entertained of its taking a foremost place. 

It will doubtless surprise a large number of 
_ readers to be told that since the publication of 
“The Little Minister” Mr. Barrie has written 
nothing except one or two plays and a few 
trifles for the press. A foreign writer’s repu- 
tation will take care of itself eventually, not- 
withstanding the strange sport which it creates 
for enterprising publishers, who, for their own 
aggrandizement, anxiously endeavor to profit 
by the public excitement which a popular book 
awakens, while it lasts. There is a sense of 
humor in the situation which involves the 
reputation of an author in the reproduction of 
articles at which he tried his ’prentice hand, in 
book form; for the loss is only temporary to 
the writer, and time untangles the misconstruc- 
tion into which not only the reading public 
but many literary circles in-the country have 
been led by the eccentricities of adventurous 
publishers. The public is not the many-headed 
monster it would seem to appear sometimes, 
and in these days it not only demands but 
invites graciously to know the truth about an 
author, and is grateful for it. 

In view of this simple explanation, the ap- 
parent incongruity of my previous statement 
concerning the high ideal which Mr. Barrie 
cherishes in the pursuit of his art, contrasted 
with the general impression conveyed by the 
publication of the vagrant brood of his early 
years, is easily dispelled. 

_ In the current number of “ Atalanta” there 
is an excellent criticism of Mr. Barrie’s work 
by Sarah Tytler, an English novelist of some 
repute. She says, notably, that Mr. Barrie 
has overleaped three great difficulties to which 
he elected to subject himself: first, the em- 
ployment in a large proportion of his work of 
a homely, while strong and flexible, vernacu- 
lar; next, the rude simplicity of the human 
nature he treated; and, last, certainly not the 
least, his resolution to deal only with whatsc- 
ever things are pure and honest, lovely and of 
good report. She exhibits an admirable in- 
Sight in measuring the author’s performance 
up to his latest and great work, “The Little 
Minister:” “It is the crucial, decisive step in 
the author’s career. Hei; no more the ten- 
derly true delineator ; he is the creator and in- 
ventor, with a world of imaginative romance 
ready for his pen to conquer.” 


Bad Spellers 


A man who is constantly readin h 
g ought, says 
the London « Spectator,” of course, to be able 
to spell the words which he is repeatedly see- 


ing on the page before him. Yet, as we know- 
it often happens that great readers are exceed- 
ingly bad spellers. Whyis this? We believe 
it is because the bad speller sees and reads 
each word as a‘whole, as a grammalogue, or 
thought-symbol, that is, and not as so many 
letters. All people, of course, do this to 
some extent; but we believe that the edu- 
cated bad speller does it very much more than 
the good speller. 

The ordinary man, puzzled about a word, 
writes it to see how it looks; and this look 
tells him at once whether he has spelled it 
right or wrong. The true bad speller is, how- 
ever, not helped the very least bit in the world 
by this process. He is only the more puzzled 
by the writing on the blotting-pad. He may 
write the word a dozen ways and not get one 
version which looks to him better than the 
others. The truth is, his eyes have some 
defect, probably of focusing power, which pre- 
vents him seeing clearly the letters of the 
words. When he learns to read, he learns to 
read verbatim, and not literatim; and hence 
he sees, and has always seen, the symbol for 
“receive,” not “receive,” with the “e” 
always following the “c” and in front of the 
664.7? 

This is why bad spellers will almost invari 
ably be found to have been slow in learning to 
read. They were taught to read literally, but 
found great difficulty in the process owing to 
defective eyesight, and so had slowly and 
laboriously to learn the words as symbols of 
ideas, not as compounded letters. In a word, 
bad spelling is a defect of the eyesight, not of 
the mind; and, in all probability, many a case 
of inability to learn to spell might be cured in 
children by the right pair of spectacles. 

It is not short sight that makes the bad 
speller so much as oversight and difficulty in 
focusing the eye. Short-sighted people are, 
indeed, apt to spell well. They hold the 
book close to the eye, and see every letter 
standing out clearly; for, as is well known, 
the effect of the short-sighted eye is to mag- 
nify. The !o.1g-sighted eye, on the other hand, 
sees small print as a confused and indistinct 
mass. The general look of the word is de- 
tected, but not the letters which make it up. 


—Mr. Philip D. Armour has been visiting 


_ Boston, inspecting the Massachusetts Institute 


of Technology and other educational institu- 
tions in that line, with the view of getting in- 
formation that can be put to practical use for 
the benefit of the great Institute in Chicago 
which he has endowed. The Outlook will 
soon print an illustrated article on Armour 
Institute. 


ACENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
TEE WOoRLD’s 


PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 


Edited by REV, JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D. D., 


Chairman General Committee on Religious Con- 
gresses. Grandest Event and Greatest Book 
in Religious History. Unprecedented advance 
sale. DARLIAMENT PUBLISHING CO., 

90 Dearborn St., - - - Chicago. 


2 
Christmas Greeting— 
Prince of Peace—Infant 
King — Birthday of our 
img— Four Christmas services 
complete with scripture r’d’gs, rec’t’ns and carols. 
Samples of any three 10 cts.; the four 15 cts. 
Cantatas:—“Santa Claus, Jr.” piano or full orches- 
tra accp’t: very fine; 30cts. postp’d. “Santa Claus’ 
Vision” a juvenile cantata, easy, Wcets., postp’d. 
Geo. F. Rosche & Co. 945 W. Madison st. Chicago, Il 
y recommended by col- 


GERMANIA 


as *‘ the best effort yet made to assist the student of Ger- 
man, and to interest him in his pursuit.”” Its BEGINNER’s 
CORNER furnishes every year a complete and interesting 
course in rman Grammar. $2 a year. Single cop.es 
zocents. P. O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H 


A monthly magazine for the 
study of the German Lan- 
guage and Literature, is 


GENT wanted to canvass merchants and busi- 
ness men for a new planned Account- 
Book. #3. to #15. made by energetic parties. 

For sample sheet and terms address : 
H. W. PAMPHILON, Pub., 17 Clinton Pl., New York. 


= 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


Two Bites at a Cherry, with 
Other Tales 


A book of exquisite short stories, written in the 
most delightful style, by THOMAS BAILEY AL- 
DRICH, author of ‘‘ Marjorie Daw and Other 
Stories,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Sub-Celum: A Sky=Built 
Human World 


This book describes an ideal state of society and 
mode of life, interesting, suggestive, and singu- 
larly free from everything visionary and fantastic, 
by A. P. RUSSELL, author of * In a Club Corner,”’ 
** A Club of One,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


College Tom 


By CAROLINE HAZARD, author of ‘ Memoirs of 
the Rev. J. Lewis Diman,” etc. 8vo, $2.00. 
“College Tom” was ‘Thomas Hazard, the great- 
great‘grandfather of the writer, and from his 
account-book and the records of the South Kings- 
town Monthly Meetings. Miss Hazard has pre- | 
pared a book of much interest and historic value. 
She has woven into the narrative of College Tom’s 
career incidents and facts which throw much light 
on the social and industrial conditions of Rhode 
Island four generations ago. 


A Native of Winby, and 
Other Tales 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 16m0, $1.25. 

Seven delightful stories of New England, in which 
Miss Jewett is unsurpassed, and two Irish-Ameri- 
can stories equally good. 


Rachel Stanwood 


A Story of the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. 
By Lucy Gipsons Morsk, author of “ The 
Chezzles.”’ $1.25. 

An engaging story of the anti-slavery agitation in 
New York City about 1850, describing life among 
the Quakers, with charming views of child-life 
and including several famous persons among its 
characters. 


No Heroes 


A Capital Story for Boys. By BLANCHE WILLIS 
HowaArp, author of Summer,” “ Guenn,”’ 
etc. With illustrations. 75 cents. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 


Prayer Books 


* AND 


Hymnals 


A choice assortment in fine bindings. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


Cantatas 
Carols 


CHRISTMAS 1893 
THE WISE MEN FROM THE EAST—A new 
Christmas Cantata. yr. . Howarp DOoAne. 
Songs, Dialogues, Recitations. Only a few rehearsals 
30 cents by mail. 
the Rev. RosBert 


Lowry. 
this season. 16 pages <a 
THE CROWNING DAY-~-A service with new music 
for primary classes, by Mrs. Wi_pur F. Crarts and 
Husert P. MAIN 6 cents by mail. 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 24-—Contains a vari- 
ety of beautiful Carols..... 4 cents by mail. 
RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME 
No. 4—Choice, fresh, simple...... cents by mail. 
A good line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs. 
Send for Catalogue of Christinas Cantatas, Etc. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 76 East 9th St., New York. 
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About People 


—The Duchess of Fife recently performed 
the feat of landing seven salmon, weighing 
from six to ten pounds each, in one day. 


—A niece of Abraham Lincoln, Miss Mattie 
Todd, is postmistress at Cythiana, Ky. She 
was appointed by President Hayes, and has 
held her place ever since. 


—Mme. Sarah Bernhardt owns to having 
received during the last twenty-five years for 
her exertions on the stage money to the 
amount of over a million and a quarter dollars. 


—The Queen Regent of Spain has decided 
to fulfill a heartfelt wish of her husband, and 
establish a college in the Escurial, bearing her 
name, for the teaching and study of Christian 
sciences. 


—Sir John Gladstone, nephew of the Grand 
Old Man, is described as a tall, broad-shoul- 
dzred young giant, as ardent a Conservative as 
his uncle is the reverse, and one of the most 
extensive whisky distillers in Scotland. 

—Justice Field begins his thirty-first year 
on the United States Supreme Court bench 
with the present term. This record has been 
surpassed only once in the history of the coun- 
try, and has been equaled only four times. 


—Ina pathetic letter to a friend in Hun- 
gary, Kossuth writes: “I am weighed down 
by the burden of years, and my eyesight grows 
dim. I now see only outlines and not details. 
I cannot read, and when writing only guess at 
the characters which I trace. Nevertheless, 
impelled by a sense of duty, I completed the 
third volume of my memoirs a few days ago.” 


—Mrs. Alice D. Le Plongeon has been in- 
vited by the National Geographical Society 
of Washington, D. C., to lecture in that city 
on Dr.. Le Plongeon’s discoveries concerning 


_ the Mayas of Central America. The lecture 


will be given on December 8. The fame of 
Dr. Le Plongeon’s researches in the antiqui- 
ties of Yucatan, and Mrs. Le Plongeon’s own 
repute as a writer and speaker of singular 
charm, unite to make this an occasion of 
marked scientific and popular interest. 


—The Rev. Reuen Thomas, of Brookline, 
Mass., has recently come into possession of a 
valuable relic of the Rev. Richard Baxter, au- 
thor of the famous book “The Saints’ Ever- 
lasting Rest.” It is the old-fashioned chair 
used by the English divine while writing his 
treatise. When Baxter died, it was placed in 
the Broad Street Congregational Church in 
London, where it remained for nearly two hun- 
dred years, until the building was torn down, 
when it came into possession of the last pas- 
tor, the Rev. William ©O’Neill, whose son 
inherited ic and sent it to Dr. Thomas. 


Newspaper Men 


“While there are reporters who ‘hound’ 
public men, there are also public men who 
badger the newspaper folk,” writes Julian 
Ralph in an article on “ The Newspaper Cor- 
respondent ” in “ Scribner’s Magazine.” Stories 
of reporters’ presumption are widely circulated, 
and in some cases are undoubtedly true. But 
there are men engaged in newspaper work 
who do not forget their own claim upon the 
respect of others. Mr. Ralph says: 

“T once congratulated an English reporter, 
who told me he had reported Gladstone’s 
speeches for nearly twenty years, upon know- 
ing that statesman so well. 

“*God bless you,’ said he, ‘I don’t know 
him at all. I was once unable to escape from 
his car without passing him, when he came in 
unexpectedly, and a friend introduced me to 
him. But I never presumed upon that, you 
know.’ 

“ To ‘beat ’ his fellows is still the chief aim 
and glory of every man who writes on the 
news pages, but the ‘beat ’—as an exclusive 
piece of news is called—is growing to be 
more and more a product of intimate acquaint- 
ance with public men, and less and less a result 
of agility of mind and body. 

“ T remember a delightful half-hour when a 
‘Tribune’ man tried to reach a country wire 
first in order to get his dispatch started and 


to shut me out. We had to run three miles 
over a plain that was one great glare of ice. 
“ He was the faster runner, and appeared to 


have everything his own way, but suddenly he. 


slipped and rolled down the side of a gully, to 
bring up at the bottom badly hurt. The tear- 
ing of his clothes and peeling of his face did 
not bother him, but his ankle was sprained, 
and he could not walk without help. 

“*T give up,’ said he. ‘ Will you help me 
to the village ?’ 

“«T don’t know,’ I replied. ‘Is the wire 
mine.’ 

“*¢ Of course,’ said he; ‘ I’m done.’ 

“ But I gave him his turn at it.” 


Financial 

The continued ease in money is further fa- 
cilitated by an increasing accumulation of funds 
in the New York banks, as illustrated by the 
bank statement below. The city banks in the 
past two months have canceled nearly forty 
million dollars of Clearing-House certificates, 
so that to-day scarcely two millions remain 
outstanding. This practical elimination of this 
emergency money has taken place without so 


much as producing a ripple in the markets for | 


money or securities. The effect, therefore, of 
this issue was all good, without any offsetting 
evil resulting, and there is no question but that 
the presence and use of these certificates prac- 
tically saved vast interests from failure and 
bankruptcy, both in financial and commercial 
interests. All honortothe banks for promptly 
creating such a safe and effectual aid in a great 
emergency, and for withdrawing it from exist- 
ence so wisely and well after it had done its 
work. 

The general effect on the stocks and bonds 
of the Union Pacific Railway Company because 
of the receivers appointed last week was 
pretty well discounted, and both in the shares 
of the parent company and in the bond lists 
of the leased lines a stronger feeling prevailed 
after the confession of bankruptcy than before. 
The great system was not placed under pro- 
tection of the Court because of any default in 
interest, or on account of any floating debt, for 
neither of these causes existed; the step was 
taken because the falling off in earnings was 
great, and promised, for some months to come, 
to be equally serious, so that the management 
did not see where the funds would come from 
to meet the maturing fixed charges on the Ist 
of November, or those which would follow 
December 1 and January I, amounting in the 
aggregate to nearly three million dollars. 
Then, next year the $11,000,000 of collateral 
notes come due, negotiated two years ago, and 
in 1895 the first payment on the debt to the 
Government falls due, unless the Government 
should be ready to readjust the indebtedness 
of the Company, distributing it over a series of 
years. For these reasons it was deemed the 
wisest possible thing to place the road in re- 
ceivers’ hands for the protection of all interests, 
and, on the whole, all interests seefN to be 
satisfied. 

It is understood that a plan is being form- 
ulated by the Reading Railway management 


for adjusting the floating debt and taking the 


Company out of the hands of the receivers, but 
nothing has been published which would show 
what the features of the plan are. Waiting for 
the action of the Senate at Washington still 
prevents the full maturing of this and many 
other schemes for restoring bankrupt corpora- 
tions, proposing new enterprises, and the re- 
suscitating of various suspended interests all 
over the country; this waiting is a time of ex- 
treme tension and suspense for millions of peo- 
ple. 

Continuous rumors from Washington as to 
compromises proposed have had the effect, 
during the past three days, of keeping the 
markets in a state of excitement, and, with it, 
of adding to the strength of most stocks and 
bonds on the list. The case has reached that 
stage where anything would be regarded better 


than nothing, and therefore the slightest hint 


of a change has the effect of temporarily stim- 
ulating the markets; but really nothing, thus 
far, has been accomplished. The foreign 
exchange market is practically at the point 
where gold could be imported without loss, 


actual rates for cash exchange being about 
$4.84, which is really below the figure, did not 
the Bank of England use its influence against 
such imports; but it looks as if the movement 
of gold this way—which is due at this season— 
would take place at any time, for there is more 
or less purchasing of securities for foreign 
account going on, and our merchandise imports 
are ata very low ebb, while the exports of 
cereals and produce—due to the low prices 
prevailing—are large, exhibiting each week 
a good increase over the figures of the corre- 
sponding week of 1892. Railway earnings are, | 
on the whole, adverse, although the decrease 
is growing smaller, in the aggregate, from 
week to week ; and some of the Granger roads 
seem to have turned the corner—St. Paul, for 
instance, exhibiting the first week in October 
an increase of $41,000, and the second week 
of $61,000, while Rock Island is doing bet- 
ter, and the trunk lines east of Chicago are 
decidedly strong inearnings. The bank state- 
ment is as follows: 


Loans, $1,676,300 
Specie, increase 5,339,100 
Legal tenders, increase ......... .. * 5,713,309 
Deposits, Increase. 91230,700 


This gives the city banks a surplus reserve 
amounting to $43,640,750. 

Money on call 2 per cent. to 2 I-2 per cent. 
Money on short time 5 per cent., and for six 
months, good collateral, 6 per cent —no plen- 
tiful supply. 

WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 

Walnut St., 

Philadelphia 


Ho ME Savings Loan 
ASSOCIATION 
of MINNEAPOLIS 


Paid-in Capital, $1,000,000 


I offer a variety of safe investments guaranteed by this 
Association. ,City Mortgages, Coupon Certificates, and 
Collateral Trust Gold Bonds. The latter secured by a 
special deposit with a trust company of First Mort- 
gages on City property in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul exclusivel:, at the rate of 160 per cent. of 
Mortgages for every bond issued. 

Interest from six to eight per cent. 


Forpamphlet W FE, NEWHALL raster Sitice 
533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


\<#™ Persons who have made unsatisfactory investments 
in Minneapolis or St. Paul are invited to correspond with 
me. Perhaps I can be of service...) 


Have You $1,000 


which you wish to in- 
vest securely for a term 
of years at 6% interest, 
payable semi-annually in 
gold ? 

We have such an 
investment, and _ shall 
cheerfully give you full 
particulars. 


The Provident 


Milk St., 


Trust Co. Beton, Mass. 
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For the Young Doctors 


During my second year at the Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, I had a class- 
mate whom it would not be uncharitable to 
call a dullard. One of the professors was in 
the habit of taking the boys unawares and 
quizzing them. He said to this fellow one 
day : 
“ How much is a dose of 
technical name of croton oil. 

«“ A teaspoonful,” was the ready reply. 

The professor made no comment, and the 
fellow soon realized that he had made a 
mistake. After a quarter of an hour he said: 

" Professor, I want to change my answer to 
that question.” 

“It’s too late, Mr. ” responded the pro- 
fessor, looking at his watch. “ Your patient’s 
been dead fourteen minutes.”—Cor. New York 


World. 


” giving the 


Carpets 


New Designs and Colorings. 


Lowell Brussels, 
Axminster, 
Wilton Carpets. 


Oriental Rugs. 
Fur Mats, 


Mounted Skins, 
Lion, Tiger, and Jaguar 
Skins. 


One of the Richest Collections 
Ever Offered. 


Upholstery Fabrics. 


| Special Selections. 
Tapestries, Wall Coverings, 
Curtain Materials. 


Broadovary KR { 9th ét. 


New York 


HEALTH warranted torenew suthfut color to 
ray Hair, Most satisf grower, 50c. 


London Supply Co. 853 B’way, New York, will 
ra! Kits Comms, Boat Ouse. both F REE 


CRANULA | | 


most nutritious and ausestible food. Specially adapted 


HOOC."’ 


““TABBY’’ AND HER 
KITTENS. 


“BAA-LAMB." 


THIS TRADE MARK, 


DOLLIE.’’ 
A PATENT JOINTED DOLL. 


In addition to the 
Tapspy CaT AND KITTENS, 
which we are still making, 
are bringing out some- 
“Bow-wow" aNp thing new for the little 
LITTLE BOW-WOW. ones this year. 
illustrations will show you what they are ; 
that you would think they were alive. 


““TATTERS.”’ 


These 
so perfectly made 
They are printed on 


cloth, life size, in colors, with directions for cutting out, sewing 
together and stuffing with cotton, using a piece of pasteboard 
to make them flat at the bottom. Any child that can sew can 


do it. 


For sale by your dry goods dealer. 


If he does not 


have them show him this advertisement and ask him to get 


you some. 


Do NOT SEND TO US AS WE HAVE NONE AT RETAIL. 


Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Massachusetts. 


DURABLE 
DECORATIVE 


Made in many patterns. 
Suitable 3 all classes of 
buildings. Easily applied 
without re- 


Stamped 
Steel 


~ York. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


needs of 
- Pamphfet Ul 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor.16th8t..N 


General or local 
Ladies or gents. Agents. $75 
a week. Exclusive territory The 
Dish Washer. Washes ailthe 
dishes for a family in one minute. 
Washes, rinses and dries them 
without wetting the hands. You 
push the button, the machine does 
the rest. Bright, polished dishes, 
and cheerful wives. No scalded 
fingers, nosoiledhandsor clothing. 
¢ No broken dishes,no muss. Cheap, 
durabiec, warranted. Circularsfree 


Ww. P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 12, Columbus, 0. 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less wil. 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


FOR SALE OR RENT —Florida Villa, Ta 
ear Gulf Coast, Mexico. Residence of the late 
vis, Philadelphia. Commanding corner lot 
site hg House surrounded by piazza ten feet wide. 
ine rooms; also lattice-room between dining-room and 
kitchen. Bath-room; enameled tub. Large store an 
trunk rooms; fine cement cistern; handso ome pavilion; 
and sea-water baths. Address FLORIDA 
VILLA,” No. 5,227, care The Outlook Co. 


A LADY, who has had great experience in the care 
and education of girls, wishes to have the entire charge 
= ad own home, of two little girls under twelve years o 

For terms and references address Mrs, 3., No. 
5297, Outlook Office. 


4 LADY who has had ex ertence in teaching, and in 
the care of a well pina ousehold, desires a slar 
position, or that of secretary. Hi 
Address M. , No. 5,335, care 

utlook 


A TEACHER of long expense will give personal 
instruction in a pleasant home to two or more youns 
ladies desirin a Southern climate for the winter. 
dress ‘*‘ BEAUMONT,” Flat Rock, N. C. 


WANTED—A large, sunny room or suite of rooms, 
socated where two and two children can 
s the month of November. References. Address 
Onio. No. 5,353, care of The Outlook. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, bya refined young 
woman, a position as or companion. Coun- 
try town preferred. Address No. 5,324, care The Out- 


EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER AND 
TYPEWRITER desires position. Best of references. 
Address Miss F. ABBOTT, Kingston, N. Y. 


= 
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Bits of Fun 


Many a girl who marries for leisure repents 
in haste.—£/mira Gazette. 


The reason that rich men have so many 
friends is that they are capital fellows.— 
Rochester Democrat. 


The most industrious of stamp clerks is sel- 
‘dom anxious to get in two licks to anybody 
else’s one.—Buffalo Courier. 


He—W hat do you think of a man marrying 
a woman for her money? She—lI should say 
she was check-mated.—/udze. 


Toper—What shall I take, Doctor, to re- 
move the redness of my nose ? Doctor—Take 
nothing—for three months.—//a//o. 


He—This shoe doesn’t fit. Try a bigger 
one. She (severely)—No, sir; bring me the 
same size a little larger.— Denver Sun. 


“ Deeds, not words,” is an injunction the 
silver-tongued real-estate agent must often 
have considerable difficulty in following.—Bu/- 
falo Courter. 


Young man, when the world professes to 
have a lack of admiration for your personal 
qualities, don’t try to escape by crawling up 
your family tree !—/Puck. 


Abraham LIncoln’s emancipation proclama- 
tion didn’t mention the tariff, but no one can 
deny that it was the forerunner of free wool. 
— Somerville Journal. 


Visitor—So your brother is taking lessons 
on the violin. Is he making progress? Little 
Girl—Yes’m; he’s got so now we can tell 
whether he’s tuning or playing.— Good News. 


“Perhaps the deceased’s business will help 
us to decide on an appropriate epitaph,” said 
the tombstone sculptor. “He was a bill col- 
lector.” “Then how would this suit: ‘ His 
work is dun’ ?”— 77#-Bits. 


Native—See that young man over there? 
He has saved sixteen persons from drowning. 
He plays the flute, too. Visitor—Oh, well, a 
man who has saved sixteen lives has a right to 
play the flute —A/usical Guest. 


Grandpa (to grandson who has just come 
from a visit to the Natural History Museum) 
— Well, Sammy, where have you been to-day ? 
Sammy—Oh, we’ve had a fine time, grandpa. 
We’ve been to a dead circus.— Harfer’s Young 
People. 


Miss Bleecker—Do you know? Mary Ha- 
visham has married that Charlie Goslin, 
after having broken her engagement to him 
three different times! Miss Houston—She 
evidently believes in “ Well shaken before 
taken.” — Puck. 


“Did you ever,” said one preacher to an- 
other, “stand at the door after your sermon 
and listen to what the people said about it as 
they passed out?” Replied he: “I did 
once ”—a pause and a sigh—*“ but I’ll never 
do it again.” —Ferald. 


“The price of this Rembrandt is $10,000, 
and this other Rembrandt is only $6,000. What 
makes such a difference in the price?” re- 
marked Pete Amsterdam to the proprietor of 
a Harlem art store. “ The $10,000 one is 
much more genuine than the other.”— 7exas 
Stftings. 


Husband—My dear, don’t you think we are 
living rather too extravagantly? Couldn’t 
you practice a little economy ? Wife—Good 
gracious, John, I do; there hasn’t been a bar- 
gain sale for the last six months which I have 
not attended.—Browning, King & Co.'s 
Monthly. 


The Duc de Choiseul, who was remarkably 
thin, went to London to negotiate a peace. 
“Have they sent the preliminaries of a 
treaty?” asked one Englishman of another. 
“I don’t know,” was the reply, “but they 
have sent the outline of an ambassador.”— 
Youth’s Companion. 


Rising Young Musician—Now, Professor, 
how do my compositions please you? Profes- 
sor— Why, I think that they may perhaps be 


played when Mozart, Haydn, Mendelssohn, 
and Meyerbeer have been forgotten. 
cian—Really? Professor—Certainly—but not 
until then.—A/usical Guest. 


“Maybe I have an ugly color, as you say,” 
said the Carrot to the Beet, “but when I am 
gone I hope some one may say a good word 
forme. It seems to me a dead carrot has a 
better chance for respect than a dead beat.” 
And the beet turned even redder in the face 
and had nothing more to say.— Philadelphia 
Times. 


A printer’s error is amusing the Queens- 
landers. Their leading newspaper, reviewing 
a work prognosticating the wonders of science, 
remarked : ‘‘ There need be demand no longer 
for Jules Verne’s and other blackguards’ 
works of iniagination.” The correction ap- 
peared in the issue of the following week, as 
follows: “For ‘other blackguards,’ please 
read ‘Rider Haggard’s.’”—/Fall Mall Gazette. 


Neander, professor of theology in Berlin, 
was one day overtaken by a thunder-storm. 
He jumped into a cab, but could not give 
either the number of his house or the name of 
the street. The driver thought the man was 
mad, and was about to tell him to get out, 
when the professor, espying a student, called 
out to him and said, “ Just tell the man where 
I live.” Neander’s sister, who kept house for 
him, took fresh apartments nearer the uni- 
versity, as she thought the distance too great 
for her brother. A few days after their re- 
moval he complained of the long and tiring 
walk, and it then turned out that he had 
always gone first to the old lodgings, and so 
round to the university.—Chrontk der Zeit. 


Bank of England Notes 


With the Bank of England, the destruction 
of its notes takes place about once a week, and 
at 7 P.M. It used to be done in the daytime, 
but made such a smell that the neighboring 
stockbrokers petitioned the Governors to do it 
in the evening. The notes are previously can- 
celed by punching a hole through the amount 
(in figures) and tearing off the signature of the 
chief cashier. The notes are burned in a 
closed furnace, and the only agency employed 
is shavings and bundles of wood. They used 
to be burned in a cage, the result of which was 
that once a week the city was darkened with 
fragments of notes. For future purposes of 
reference, the notes are left for five years before 
being burned. 

The number of notes coming into the Bank 
of England every day is about 50,000, and 
350,000 are destroyed every week, or something 
like 18,000,000 every year. 

The stock of paid notes for five years is 
about 77,745,000 in number, and they fill 13,400 
boxes, which, if placed side by side, would reach 
two and one-third miles. If the notes were 
placed in a pile, they would reach toa height of 
five and two-thirds miles; or, if joined end to 
end, would form a ribbon 12,455 miles long.— 
Chambers’s Journal. 


A Pitiable Sight 


it is to see an infant suffering from the lack of proper 
food. It is entirely unnecessary, as a reliable food 
can always be obtained ; we refer to the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Sold by grocers and 
druggists everywhere. . 


A Cup of 

: Palatable, Pure, Refresh- 
Bouillon ing, and Stimulating. . . 
can be made in three minutes, thus: 


take a cup of boiling hot water, stir 
in a quarter teaspoon (not more) of 


Liebig Company's 
Extract of Beef 


Then add an egg— 
and some sherry if 
liked—-season care- 
fully. 


Musi- 


Powders 
don’t affect Pearl- 
ine. Pearline 


is a 
wash- 
ing 
com- 
pound 
in powder form, to be sure, 
but quite a different thing. 
It's made so that it acts 
upon dirt as nothing else will, 
but can’t possibly doany harm 
to substance, hands or fabric. 
Soap-makers are advertising 
against washing-powdecrs, 
claiming that they ruin the 
clothes. They’re more than 
half right. But chemical analy- 
sis and the experience of mill- 
ions of women prove. that 
Pearline hasn’t the power to 


harm clothes that soap has. 
Beware of imitations. 396 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


Leading Lines 


Winter Dress Goods 


We have arranged for large sales of 
Fancy Dress Goods during this week. 
Twenty leading lines at special prices. 
Line of Inverness Tweeds. 
Line of Curly Cathcart Cheviots. 
Line of Hair Cloth Crepes. 
Line of Silk-threaded Homespuns. 
Line of Highland Kiltings and fifteen 
other lines of the best selected Woolens 
it is possible to buy. 


seasons’ styles, and not high priced. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


ACCH EUS’ 
EAL 


should be emulated. Send to-day for circulars descrip 
tive of Sterling Silver Inlaid sp ons and forks. 


TSTERLIOG ISLAID 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, COIN. 


D remedies 


& HEAD NOISES CURED 


onlw bw F. Hzscoz, Daay,N.¥. Write for 


All Novelties; no repetitions of former — 
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American Cliff-Dwellers 


Hitherto, writes Professor G. N. Richard- 
son, in the “ Californian,” all attempts to as- 
‘on a time when the cliff-dwellings were aban- 
doned have been mere conjectures. That the 
ruins are not all of the same age is certain ; 
and it is not unreasonable to conclude that the 
cliff-dwellers survived during a long period of 
time, various communities voluntarily aban- 
doning their old homes for more favorable 
positions long before the final disappearance 
of the race. : 

Now that so many of these ancient ruins 
are being explored, the archzologist, by com- 
arative examinations into improvements in 
architecture, by a careful consideration of the 
conditions and progress of decay, and by 
studying the relics of earthenware, and the 
implements that are continually being found, 
will, it is hoped, be able approximately to as- 
sign different periods of antiquity to different 
ruins. In spite of the arid climate and other 
favoring circumstances militating against de- 
cay, it is difficult to believe that certain rel- 
ics, such as wood-work, matting, etc., have 
defied the destructive action of time of any 
great length. It is true that the cerements 
that enfold Egyptian mummies are thousands 
of years old, but it must be remembered they 
were smeared with preservative unguents, that 
many of their lifeless wearers were inclosed in 
air-tight sarcophagi, and that none of them 
were exposed to weathering influences. 

What an extraordinary life those ancient 
people led! What curious households they 
presented, living in homes perched in holes 
and niches, and wide-yawning caverns in 
the cliffs, at heights varying from one hun- 
dred to two thousand feet above the bottoms 
of the canyons! With muscular limbs and 
steady nerves the cliff-dweller, day by day, 
would sally from his doorway and descend 
the bald rock a thousand feet without a 
tremor—with no more feeling of trepida- 
tion than had the eagle which soared above 
him. Accustomed from infancy to gaze 
from dizzy heights, he skirted the preci- 
pice’s edge in all safety and looked un- 
moved into the abyss below. Evening found 
him at home again with his children around 
him, perhaps smoking his pipe after a sup- 
per of roasted corn and flesh of turkey. 
And the babies, like eaglets in their eyries! 
Imagine mothers descending those steeps with 
their infants on their backs and returning with 
vessels of water or bundles of fire-fuel on their 
heads! No wonder that the children learned 
to gaze unawed into fearsome depths, and, 
where facilities offered, played hide-and-seek 
and tag-last among the rocks, as soon as they 
had discarded their child rattles and other 
playthings! They were safer and more free 
from danger of accident than are the school- 
children of San Francisco and Oakland, where 
the trolley and the cable-car, the railway and 
the furiously driven delivery wagon, maim and 
kill 


Tis Soldier’s Lot 


While the nominal pay of a private is one 
shilling a day, or twenty-four cents, he really 
does not receive much more than half that in 
actual cash. Deductions are charged to his 
account for extra supplies of rations and for 


washing, which bring the net amount placed to | 


his credit down to about four shillings, or one 
dollar, per week. Most of the table supplies 
which the ordinary citizen would rate as nec- 
€ssaries are “extras” in the soldier’s bill of 
fare. Butter, tea, coffee, sugar, any excess of 
meat above half a pound daily, vegetables, fish, 
and everything beyond his pittance of meat 
and bread, have to be paid for out of his 
twenty-four cents. From the same slim source 
have to come the cost of repairs to his 
clothing, and the amount of the practically 
compulsory, though nominally optional, sub- 
scriptions to the cricket, shooting, and athletic 
clubs connected with the regiment.- still 
further deduction of ten cents per month is 
taken off his diminished pay for the cost of 
repairs _to barracks,” a mysterious item 
: tged in accordance with a venerable cus- 
om, of which no one in the army can give 
ry account other than established 


The recreations of the English soldier are 


on a par with the rest of his* surroundings. 


The few cents he may happen to possess at 


any one time will not obtain any elevating re- 
laxation, so he seeks the lowest and cheapest 
modes of dissipation. There’is in all barracks 
a place called by courtesy a reading-room, but 
Tommy has no education, and naturally falls 
back on the canteen, where he can drink and 
smoke in peace at an expense not too heavy 
for his puny purse. Outside, the lowest grog- 
geries, vulgarly known as “pubs,” are about 
his only resort. The common soldier is shun- 
ned by almost everybody as something too far 
down in the social scale to have anything to 
do with.— Philadelphia Times. 


The American Board in Parable 
By Pearse Pinch 


There has come a great shipwreck. Multi- 
tudes are struggling in the deep. Those on 
shore have organized a life-saving service. 
There is a question as to how long the oppor- 
tunity for rescue will hold out. Some believe 
that when night closes down over the terrible 
disaster all hope of rescue will be gone. Others 
have what they “conceive to be a reasonable 
hope” that when the new day dawns many 
shipwrecked ones will still be found clinging to 
fragments of the wreck, and that the work of 
rescue may still go on. 

“‘ Nevertheless,” they say, “ the peril is a 
dreadful one, the present condition is most 
wretched, and the end we do not know. We 
are ready to help man the lifeboats, and brave 
the deep, and rescue all we can.” 

But the keeper of the lifeboats says: “ No; 
you shall not go unless you believe that for 
every soul not rescued by nightfall there re- 
mains no hope.” 

Whereupon those who have been furnish- 
ing material for the left oars, and sinewy arms 
to help propel the rescue-boats in straight, 
swift course to the perishing ones, withdraw 
their aid, and the boats take a one-sided mo- 
tion and labor in vain against the heavy sea, 
and come in zigzag, circuitous course, after 
twelve months of toilsome endeavor, around 
to the place.of starting. Here the debate is 
taken up again as to how long it takes men to 
drown; and amid dissension, bitterness, and 
discouragement they put off again into the 
deep, their perils and labors doubly severe, 
and no recuperation or inspiration from the 
respite consumed in the buffeting of brother 
against brother. 


For Indigestion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
If your dinner distresses you, try it. It aids digestion. 


LL Leather is soft and 
strong with Vacuum 
Leather Oil in it; 25c, and 
your money back if you 
want it. | 
Patent lambskin - with -wool-on 
swob and book— How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


The continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 


deal in the course of a year. 


Get Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top’’ or 
‘pearl glass.’’ You will have no 
more trouble with breaking from 
heat. You will have clear glass 
instead of misty; fine instead of 
rough; right shape instead of 
wrong; and uniform, one the same 


as another. 
Pittsburgh. 


~ 


Geo. A. MACBETH Co. 


Driving the Brain 


at the expense 
of the Body. 
While we drive ; 
the brain we 
must build up 
the body. Ex- 
ercise, pure air 
—foods that 
make healthy flesh—refreshing 
sleep—such are methods. When 
loss of flesh, strength and nerve 
become apparent your physician 
will doubtless tell you that the 
quickest builder of all three is 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, which not only 
creates flesh of and in itself, but 
stimulates the appetite for other 


foods. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N Y.. All druggists. 


3 WORTH A GUINEA A BOX,” | 
Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 


PILLS 


, 

«are marvellous 

Antidote for Weak: 
Stomach, | 

, 


SICK HEAD- 


e@te.3 found | 
also to be especially efficacious and remedial , 


by FEMALE SUFFERERS, 
Of all druggists Price 25% cents a box. : 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. sa 
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Is the epitome of life 
and a lasting blessing 
to the physically af- 


an 


-flicted. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh {is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRFE- 


Sold by Druggists or sent by mall. 
YOUR 


60c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 
ROOFS 


PAINT roo 


DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 

Water will] run from it pure andclean. It covers double 
the surfaee of any other paint, and will last four or five 
times longer. Equally useful for any iron work. Send for 
circulars. Jos. ‘Dixox Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
a Specialty. onthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

TYPEWRITER iberty st New York. 

HEADQUARTERS | 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


PRINTING OFFICE 


Largefont of Ty pe (over4A) with Figures, “Se eee 
Holder, Ink, Pad, Tweeze. Postp id, 15¢ @ 


LL & BRO., 65 CORTLAND 5 
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